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THE journal, the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, is the organ of the Episcopal Methodists of this 
country, and is conducted with considerable spirit and ability. 
If not remarkable for profound erudition and severe logic, it is 
at least quite commendable for its rhetoric ; and if we miss in 
its pages the simplicity and unction of the earlier Methodists, 
we still find its papers characterized by a liveliness and fresh- 
ness which contrast favorably with the more elaborate essays in 
religious periodicals of much higher pretensions. It is thor- 
oughly Protestant, and holds the benighted Papists in due hor- 
ror. Its number for July last contains an article against the 
Catholic Church, which, for its hearty hatred of Catholicism, 
and its vituperative character, if not for its strength and ener- 
gy of expression, would have gladdened the heart of even 
Luther himself. Although the article is nothing but a string of 
false charges, or misrepresentations, from beginning to end, we 
have thought it would not be amiss to notice it, because its 
subject is one of great importance, on which the Church of 
Christ is perpetually traduced by its enemies and persecutors. 

‘¢ Jt is proposed in this paper,” says the Review, ‘‘ to ex- 
hibit the proof that the Church of Rome has ever waged a 
deadly warfare upon the liberty of the press, and upon litera- 
ture, and that her expurgatory and prohibitory policy is perpet- 
uated to the present hour, not only against the truth of revela- 
tion, but equally against the truth in nature and in science, 
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both learning and religion having been the doomed victims of 
her perennial despotism.”? — p. 348. 

The analysis of this passage gives us four distinct charges 
against the Church of Rome; ‘namely : 1. Hostility to the Lib- 
erty of the Press; 2. Hostility to Literature ; 3. Hostility to 
Science ; 4. Hostility to Revelation and Religion. 

The first three of these charges, even if well founded, are 
urged with an ill grace by-a Methodist. If we have been right- 
ly informed, the Methodist press is itself under the strict sur- 
veillance of the bishops and elders, and the Methodist people 
have, we believe, great scruples about purchasing books, even 
of their own denomination, when not published by their own 
Book Society, which monopolizes the principal part of their pub- 
lishing business. We even remember the time when the Meth- 
odist ministers were proverbial for their ignorance, and distin- 
guished by their contempt for human science and learning. A 
better feeling is now, we are happy to admit, beginning to ob- 
tain among them, and the denomination has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a few very respectable schools of its own ; but we have not 
yet heard ofa Methodist in this country of any remarkable literary ~ 
attainments, and we are quite sure that no Methodist, clergyman 
or layman, has as yet made any valuable or permanent contri- 
bution either to literature or science. It betrays, then, a great 
want of modesty, on the part of a Methodist editor, to bring 
charges of hostility either to literature or science against any 
portion of the community, however true, in itself, such a charge 
might be. We are commanded to cast the splinter out of our 
own eye, before we undertake to pull the mote out of our broth- 
er’s eye. But this by the way. We proceed to take up and 
consider, in their order, each of the four charges preferred. 


I. Livserty or THE PREss. 


The Review charges the Church of Rome with having ever 
waged a deadly warfare upon the liberty of the press, and 
promises to exhibit the proofs which sustain it; but these 
proofs it seems to have forgotten. The editor has apparently 
presumed his readers prepared in advance to believe any thing 
which can be said against the Roman Church, and therefore 
ready to take the assertion itself for proof. He does not ad- 
duce a single fact to prove his assertion, and, more than all that, 
he cannot. We deny his assertion, and defy him to lay his 
finger ona single act of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
indicates the least hostility on her part to a free press. He 
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tells us, and he enters into a long and labored argument to 
prove, that the Church is now what she always was, and always 
was what she is now. For this we thank him. We not only 
concede, but we contend, that she is now what she always was, 
and always was what she now is, and always will be to the end 
of time. We hold the Church to be immutable, like Him whom 
she represents. Will it be pretended, that, prior to the six- 
teenth century, the Church, as the Church, ever waged war 
upon the liberty of the press ? Prior to the invention of print- 
ing, there was no press, in the modern sense of the term ; how 
could the Church, then, be said to be hostile to its freedom ? 
Is the Methodist reviewer acquainted with the writings of the 
fathers and monks of the Middle Ages? Does he find in them 
any want of freedom of thought or of expression? Prior to 
the invention of printing, the office of the modern press was 
mainly supplied by the pulpit. Did ever press speak freer than 
the old Catholic pulpit, when the humble priest dared address 
the monarch on his throne as a man and a sinner, and the 
cowled monk feared not to reprove even the Pope himself ? 
But the Church has not changed, and therefore, if it was not 
hostile to the freedom of the press then, it is not now. 

Printing itself was invented before the Reformation, in 
good old Catholic times, and by a Catholic. Its glory belongs 
to Catholics, not to Protestants. And who were the first to 
welcome it, and to sustain the first printers ? The dignitaries 
of the Catholic Church. The first printers in Italy, compan- 
ions of Faust, were received and protected by the Pope. ‘The 
earliest patrons of Caxton, the first printer in England, were 
Thomas Milling, Bishop of Hereford, and the Abbot of West- 
minster Abbey, and it was in Westminster Abbey that he es- 
tablished his first printing-office. It was by the aid of the 
Bishop of Holun, that Mathieson was enabled to introduce 
printing into Iceland, and whoever knows any thing of the sub- 
ject knows, that the Church of Rome has always encouraged 
literature and the free multiplication of books. 

But the Review adduces the instance of expurgatory indexes, 
&c., as proof of hostility on the part of the Church of Rome to 
the liberty of the press. The existence of such indexes we 
of course admit ; but so far as they concern merely the Pope’s 
own temporal dominions, they come not within the scope of 
our present argument. The temporal court of Rome is to be 
judged the same as any other court, and the Church is no 
more responsible for its acts than it is for the acts of the court 
of France, of Spain, or even of England. The expurgatory 
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indexes concern us, as members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
only so far as they are designed for the instruction of the faith- 
ful throughout the world. But what, after all, are these ex- 
purgatory indexes, about which we hear so much, and which 
are such frightful monsters to our Protestant brethren? They 
are simply matters of discipline, prepared by the highest pasto- 
ral authority in the Church, — not to encroach on the liberty of 
the press, for no book is likely to find a place in the index, if 
not published, — but to guard the faithful against the destructive 
effects of the licentiousness of the press. ‘This is all. 

Nobody, we presume, no matter of what religious persua- 
sion, can recommend to all persons the indiscriminate reading 
of all manner of books and tractates which may be published. 
There are books, and books even not without some value 
when read by persons prepared to profit by them, which no 
prudent parent would put into the hands of his children. It is 
not every book that is suitable for every person’s reading. A 
full-grown man, well grounded in his principles, and strength- 
ened and confirmed by divine grace, may perhaps read without 
injury almost any publication ; but what Christian father would 
not tremble to find his son, some eighteen or twenty years of age, 
reading Paine’s Age of Reason, Volney’s Ruins, or Baron 
d’Holbach’s Systéme de la Nature ? or what Christian mother 
would willingly see her daughter reading Wolstonecraft’s Rights 
of Woman, or the novels of Paul de Kock, Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
George Sand, or Eugene Sue, before experience, and maturity of 
thought and sentiment, had secured her against the,subtle poison 
they contain? Books are companions, and bad books are as 
dangerous as any other species of companions. Evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners, and we may be corrupted 
by reading bad books as well as by frequenting bad company. 
Every body knows this, and every father of a family, if he de- 
serve at all the name, has virtually an index expurgatorius, 
which he does his best to enforce on all intrusted to his care. 
All admit its importance, so far as concerns children or young 
persons. Would the Methodist bishops and elders tolerate 
Universalist, Unitarian, Papistical, or infidel books in their Sun- 
day-school libraries, or recommend them to the members of 
their flock for family reading ? Do not the American Sunday- 
School Union alter, expurgate, or amend the books they pub- 
lish, to make them conform to their standard of orthodoxy and 
propriety ? Do not the laws of Massachusetts, New York, 
nay, of every State in the Union that has a public school sys- 
tem, institute an expurgatory index, by prohibiting all sectarian 
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books from being used in the schools, or introduced into the 
common school libraries ? And so far as relates to common 
schools in this Commonwealth, what is our Board of Education, 
with its learned Secretary, but a ‘‘ Congregation of the Index ”’ ? 

In all communities there are large numbers who are children 
as long as they live. Every clergyman, no matter of what de- 
nomination, can point to not a few in his congregation, who are 
by no means qualified for reading with profit, or without detri- 
ment, all manner of books or publications which may be issued ; 
and we know no clergyman that does not use his utmost influ- 
ence to prevent the members of his flock from reading such 
works as in his judgment may prove injurious to them. Indeed, 
we see not how he could answer it to his conscience and to his 
God, if he should not. Is he not, by virtue of his office, set as 
an overseer, to watch over, guard, and promote their spiritual 
welfare? Our early acquaintance with the Methodists, with 
whom ina good measure we were brought up, has led us to 
believe that their ministers are by no means remiss in this duty. 
Indeed, all the sects, unless we must except Unitarians and 
Universalists, do their best to prevent their respective members 
from reading publications hostile to their peculiar tenets. The 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, are 
as strict in this respect as Catholics themselves. Each denom- 
ination has an expurgatory index, as much as the Church of 
Rome, — only it does not publish it, — and an index equally ex- 
clusive, to say the least. What, then, but rank hypocrisy, is this 
outcry against the Catholic Church? Wherein is her peculiar 
offence ? Is it in the fact, that she publishes her index for the 
guidance of the faithful throughout the world, and does not pro- 
fess one thing and do another ? 

But, as we have said, the index is merely an affair of disci- 
pline, and simply points out the books not approved by the 
Church, which are not sound in the faith, or which cannot be 
read without danger to piety or morals. Yet the reading of 
the books placed in the index is not absolutely prohibited ; it 
is simply remitted to the discretion of the bishops or pastors, 
and may be allowed to any one, when any good reason can be 
assigned why it should be. 

But we are told, or may be told, that the Church of Rome 
establishes a rigid censorship of the press. Not the Church 
of Rome, but the court of Rome ; and not for the Church Uni- 
versal, but for the Pope’s temporal dominions. How rigid this 
censorship may be we know not, nor does it concern us, who 
are not temporal subjects of the Pope, to inquire. ‘The Pope, 
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as temporal prince, is an independent sovereign, and is at lib- 
erty to govern his subjects in his own way, as much so as any 
other temporal prince. But it must be remembered that this 
question of the censorship of the press has two sides, or at 
least has something to be said in its favor; for there is no 
country on earth that tolerates the unlimited freedom of the 
press. There are some Protestant countries in Europe, — Prus- 
sia, for instance, — which subject the press to the most rigid 
censorship ; so rigid, that the censors have been known to erase 
the word liberty, as ‘‘ treasonable.’? England, indeed, boasts 
that her press is free ; she establishes no censorship ; and yet 
she restrains its liberty by treating as blasphemous libels the 
publications which contain certain doctrines. George Hous- 
ton, — at present, we believe, one of the editors ofthe New York 
Herald, — was imprisoned two years and a half in London, for 
publishing an infidel work, entitled ‘‘ Ecce Homo.”? Robert 
Taylor, also, was long imprisoned in Oakham jail for writing 
certain infidel works. We, in this country, claim to have 
a free press ; and yet Abner Kneeland, a few years since, was 
imprisoned in Boston for writing a certain newspaper para- ~ 
graph; and one Dr. Knowlton was also, a short time before, 
imprisoned for publishing a certain infamous book. ‘There are 
publications which no civilized people can tolerate, and which 
no Christian people can suffer to circulate freely. All have 
their index expurgatorius. Some place more works in it, oth- 
ers fewer. ‘The question between them is not one of principle, 
but one of more or less. The only difference in principle, too, 
between those nations which profess to have a free press, and 
those which have a censorship, is, that the latter endeavour to 
prevent the mischief from being done, while the former only 
seek to punish the authors of it, after they have done it. 
Which is the wiser course we shall not undertake to decide. 
But one thing we will say, the licentiousness of the press should 
alarm every one who regards the moral and spiritual health of 
the people. The floods of obscene and corrupting novels and 
other cheap publications, which have of late inundated the 
country, are not to pass off without leaving terrible waste and 
destruction behind ; and unless.the moral portion of the com- 
munity, especially the clergy, in the bosom of their several 
flocks, use their utmost endeavours, and exert all their pastoral 
authority, to prevent these works from being read by the young, 
the unsuspecting, and the impressible, the most frightful cor- 
ruption of morals and manners will soon spread over the whole 
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false charges against the Church of Rome, would do a much 
greater service to God and the country, if it would use its influ- 
ence to guard our young community from the blasting effects 
of the recent licentiousness of the Boston and New York 
presses. Here is an object worthy of all its holy zeal. 

But the Review seeks to establish its proposition by alleg- 
ing that the Church of Rome wages a deadly war upon liberty 
of mind and conscience. That the Church of Rome teaches, 
that conscience needs to be enlightened by the word of God 
before it can be followed as a safe guide, we freely admit ; and 
that she also teaches, that private judgment in interpreting the 
word of God or articles of faith should yield to the Church, is 
by no means denied. Every Catholic believes the Holy Cath- 
olic Church infallible and authoritative. He believes that 
Christ has instituted a ministry which is competent to teach by 
authority, and competent because Christ is always with it, en- 
abling it to teach the truth, and preventing it from teaching 
error. So far as submission to this authority is a restriction on 
freedom of mind, the Catholic Church undoubtedly restricts it. 
But this no Catholic feels to be any restriction at all; for to 
him the decision of the Church is the highest conceivable evi- 
dence of truth; and it therefore guides him to the truth, instead 
of restraining him from embracing it. He feels it his blessed 
privilege to have an authority which cannot err, to decide for 
him, and set him right, where his own reason might lead him 
astray. 

But must not this yielding to authority make one a mental 
slave, destroy all mental vigor, and tend to reduce or retain one 
in intellectual imbecility, in the most brutish ignorance ? Cer- 
tainly, if the authority be human, or that of any one of our sects. 
The full force of this reply can be understood by none but a 
Catholic. The Catholic Church is divine, it is a supernatural 
institution, and supernaturally sustained and protected. It 
teaches all truth, that is, all truth pertaining to religion and 
morals. It decides positively on no other subject. It leaves, 
then, necessarily, the human mind free to discover and defend 
the truth on all subjects ; and both truth and error on all sub- 
jects, but the fundamental principles of religion and morals. Is 
not this liberty enough to satisfy any sober friend of freedom ? 
If you run athwart these fundamental principles, you are un- 
questionably arrested ; but why arrested ? Because the Church 
will not tolerate your truth? Notat all. For all truth is ho- 
mogeneous, and therefore, so long as you follow the truth, 
you cannot run athwart her decisions. You are arrested, then, 
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because the Church cannot tolerate your error. You are free to 
advocate all truth, but not free to advocate all error. Here 
is all the restriction placed upon you; and surely this leaves 
ample room for the freest thought, and the fullest investigation 
of all subjects. 

But any such restriction, imposed by any one of the sects, 
would, we grant, have the effect supposed ; because no sect is 
Catholic, that is, no sect teaches all truth, and the authority of 
the sect is confessedly human. ‘There are many religious truths 
which the Methodists, for instance, do not accept; and they 
have, moreover, no promise of the continued presence of the 
Holy Ghost to lead them into all truth. ‘They do not even 
pretend that their decisions on matters of faith are the result of 
any but human wisdom. In subjecting us to them, they would 
subject us to human authority in matters of faith and con- 
science, which is the grossest tyranny ; they would also debar 
us from entertaining and defending all truth not embraced with- 
in their defective symbols. We should then be really reduced 
to slavery, and brutish ignorance and mental imbecility would 
quickly follow. The government of God is freedom, that of. 
man is tyranny. 

But why all this clamor against the Roman Catholic Church 
as to freedom of mind? ‘To hear our sectarians, one would 
think that they were the friends of freedom of thought and con- 
science. They talk of the right of private judgment, as if they 
really recognized it, and suffered every man to be his own 
judge of what is or is not true. All delusion! There is no 
religious denomination on earth, that allows unlimited freedom 
of mind, or the unrestricted right of private judgment. The 
Protestant rule is-deceptive and self-contradictory. _ All Prot- 
estant sects professedly recognize the right of private judg- 
ment, but all in the same breath deny it. ‘They affirm the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the word of 
God, and the sole rule of faith and practice. Now, here is an 
authority set up at once above private judgment ; for no private 
judgment is permitted to decide against the word of God. 

But ‘‘ private judgment is free to interpret the word of 
God.” No such thing. The written word does not interpret 
itself, and is no rule till interpreted. Each sect puts its own 
interpretation on it ; and that interpretation each member of the 
sect must accept or acquiesce in, on pain of heresy and excom- 
munication. ‘The Methodists excommunicate from their com- 
munion the member who lapses into what they call heresy, and 
so do all the other sects. We ourselves, many years ago, were 
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excommunicated, and without even a hearing or a notice, by 
the Universalists, for having embraced views not quite in har- 
mony with theirs. Even the Unitarians, who have, with us, no 
written creed, if they do not formally disfellowship the member 
of their denomination, who interprets the word of God differ- 
ently from the interpretation which they tacitly adopt, excom- 
municate virtually, by turning the cold shoulder, by refusing 
ministerial intercourse, by nods, winks, hints, suggestions, pri- 
vate denunciations, &c., &c. Is itnotso? That it is, many 
of our friends have had "experimental proof. Nothing is more 
false than this hypocritical cant of Protestants about the right 
of private judgment. It means ever only that ‘‘ you are free to 
judge that what I believe is true, and what I disbelieve is false.’ 
Nothing more. Every Protestant sect has persecuted those of 
its members who attempted to exercise practically the right of 
private judgment, and in every country where any one Protes- 
tant sect has been strong enough to establish its faith by law, it 
has done so. ‘The first instance on record, we believe, of ab- 
solute civil liberty in regard to religious faith, { is the Catholic 
colony of Maryland, founded by Lord Baltimore ; and the 
Protestants no sooner gained the ascendancy in that colony 
than they established the Protestant religion by law. The 
Puritans were notorious for their intolerance, and we have 
heard of their banishing, branding, imprisoning, and hanging 
persons, for presuming to exercise the right of private judgment. 
The Anglican Church has been from the first a persecuting 
Church, and her history in this respect is the blackest page in 
the whole history of humanity ; and even the evangelical Bishop 
of the diocese of Vermont has recently proposed the establish- 
ment of a council, one part of whose duty it shall be to exercise 
a censorship of the press. Surely, Protestants, who are no- 
torious the world over for their intolerance and their hostility to 
freedom of thought and conscience, should not talk about men- 
tal slaves and the liberty of the press. Let them give some 
proofs that they themselves comprehend and love even the 
first elements of freedom, before they bring railing accusations 
against others. 


Il. Hostinitry to Literature. 


But, continues the reviewer, ‘‘ the Church of Rome has 
ever waged a deadly war upon literature.”” We do not know 
precisely in what sense the reviewer here uses the term, Church 
of Rome ; but we presume he will not object to our under- 
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standing by the Church of Rome, the whole Latin Church, for 


at least one thousand years next preceding the Reformation, 
and all particular churches which have since continued in com- 
munion with the See of Rome, and to acknowledge the Pope 
as the visible head of the Church. The charge, then, is, that 
the whole Latin Church, from the sixth century to the six- 
teenth, and the whole Roman Catholic Church since, as the 
Church, has waged an unceasing and deadly warfare upon liter- 
ature. 

Now, the reviewer not only makes this charge, but he de- 
clares it the design of his paper ‘‘ to exhibit the proofs” of it. 
Well, what proofs does he exhibit? Not a proof, — not the 
shadow of a proof ; nor does he even attempt to bring any proof, 
but the assertion of hostility to a free press, which we have 
proved to be groundless. If the Church has ever waged this 
war upon literature, how happens it that the reviewer can ad- 
duce no decree of council, universal, national, or provinciel ; 
no papal bull, or, at least, some sermon, charge, letter, or other 
writing, of some cardinal or bishop, condemning literature and 
literary pursuits ? It is strange, if this war has been unceasing- 
ly waged for at least thirteen hundred years, all over Europe, 
and in the face of all the world, that our reviewer can find no 
proof of the fact, but an unfounded assertion, and an unwarrant- 
able inference from certain expurgatory indexes. Since he 
can find none, it is fair to presume none exists. 

The simple truth is, as every one knows, who is at all ac- 
quainted with the literary history of Christendom, that the 
Catholic Church has been, from the first, the warm friend and 
generous patron of literature. A charge more false, more di- 
rectly in the face and eyes of well known truth, it is impossible 
to invent; and our Methodist friend, if he "had knowledge 
enough of literature to be entitled even to take the sacred name 
upon his lips, would not have dared to make the statement he 
has ; for we are not willing to consider him one of those who 
are given up ‘‘ to believe a lie that they may be damned.” 

The early fathers of the Church, St. Justin Martyr, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, St. Basil, Lactantius, St. 
John Chrysostom, the Gregories, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and others, were not only the most learned men of their times, 
but can well take rank with the most learned men of the palmiest 
days of Greece and Rome. They loved learning, and encour- 
aged it both by precept and example ; and have always been 
held in the highest honor in the Roman Catholic Church, and, 
with one or two exceptions, of almost apostolic authority. It 
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is idle to pretend that a Church which reveres these noble and 
enlightened men as the glory of their race, and studies diligently 
their works, is hostile to literature. ‘To a Christian heart and 
understanding, literature does not consist merely in an acquaint- 
ance with the poets, comedians, orators, and philosophers of 
pagan Greece and Rome. ‘The Catholic has never con- 
demned the study even of these, but he has always felt that the 
Christian literature of the early ages of the Church was richer, 
and more befitting a follower of Jesus. And herein is the dif- 
ference between Catholics and Protestants. With Protestants, 
the first names you hear are Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, 
and Cesar. With a Catholic, the first names you hear are the 
holy fathers, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, the great St. Basil, St. 
John Chrysostom, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory Nys- 
sen, St. Leo, and St. Gregory the Great. He has poets, ora- 
tors, philosophers, of his own, who belong to the Church, by 
whose labors the Church, under God, was built up and sus- 
tained, and enabled to achieve its immortal conquests over 
Jewish prejudice, pagan darkness, idolatry, and corruption, 
and over pestilential heresies and destructive schisms. If he 
has preferred these to the Greek and Roman classics, it is to 
his honor, and proves that he has never been willing to sacrifice 
his faith as a Christian upon the altars of Jupiter, Apollo, 
Bacchus, or Cybele. It proves that the Christian life-blood 
has ever continued to circulate in his veins, and his heart to 
beat quicker at the mention of the Cross of Christ. It proves 
that he has felt himself connected by one inner life to the whole 
army of martyrs, and, through the blessing of God, made one 
in the holy communion of saints. He needed not to wander to 
Greece or Rome, to linger in the Academy, the Lyceum, the 
Garden, or the Portico, to refresh his soul with the words of 
life. He inherited, in the sacred literature of his Church, a 
wealth which made all that pagan antiquity had to offer appear 
poor, mean, and contemptible. Of all this our poor Prot- 
estants know nothing, feel nothing. Having left their father’s 
house, and spent their portion of the heavenly inheritance in 
their riotous living, sectarian jars, and theological janglings, 
ready to starve, they would fain feed their famished souls with 
the husks of heathenism. O, would they could once remem- 
ber that in their father’s house there is bread enough and to 
spare ! 

eer there never has been a period in the history of the 
Church, when the valuable literary works even of Greece and 
Rome were not studied, and appreciated at their full value. 
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We are indebted to the old monks, in their cloisters, for the 
preservation of all that remains to us of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature. ‘The monks and the secular clergy, though they 
never placed this literature above the Sacred Scriptures and the 
writings of the fathers, yet made themselves acquainted with 
it, and probably even in the ‘‘ Dark Ages ”’ appreciated it more 
justly than we do. But even if they did not, does it follow that 
they were hostile to literature ? Cannot a man love and encour- 
age literature, without loving and encouraging the study of the 
Greek and Roman classics? Is there no literature for us, but 
that of Greece and Rome ? Even admitting this gross absurd- 
ity, who, we ask, revived the study of Greek and Roman letters ? 
We hear of the Dark Ages, and then of the revival of letters. 
But when was this revival, and by whom was it effected? It 
took place about a century before the birth of Protestantism, 
and was effected by the encouragement and patronage of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It was the Pope who provided an 
asylum at Rome for the Greek scholars who fled from the 
Mahometan conquerors of Constantinople. Very little has 
been learned of ancient Greek and Roman literature, which 
was not well known in Western Europe long before the Refor- 
mation. 

But we do not rest here. We will not resign the so-called 
‘¢ Dark Ages.”? We dare affirm that no period in the history 
of our race, of equal length, can be pointed out, so remarkable 
for its imtellectual and literary activity, as the thousand years 
dating from the beginning of the sixth century, and extending 
to the commencement of the sixteenth. These are the thou- 
sand years of what Protestants would call the peculiar reign of 
Popery. This period opens with the entire dissolution of the 
old world. ‘The Northern Barbarians have overthrown the 
Western empire, and seated themselves permanently on its 
ruins. The old world has disappeared, and nothing remains 
standing to connect the present with the past, but the ecclesias- 
tical society. Greek and Roman civilization, its arts, sciences, 
and refinements, save what are retained by the Church, are 
swept away. Ignorance and barbarism have resumed their an- 
cient dominion. In the midst of this ignorance and barbarism, 
on the ruins of a past world, when all is to be begun anew, the 
Church takes its stand. Now, ‘in order to judge fairly of what 
the Church has done for the human race, whether in reference 
to religion, morals, literature, or science, we must ascertain 
what it attempted with the rude materials on which it was obliged 
to work, and what it actually effected. We must compare 
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the state of European society at the beginning of the sixth 
century with what it was at the beginning of the sixteenth. 
The question to be decided is not, whether, during this period, 
the state of society, morally or intellectually considered, was 
perfect, or all that could be desired ; but whether the Church 
constantly exerted herself for its advancement, and whether, at 
the end of the period, an advance had been effected as great 
as under the circumstances could be reasonably expected. 
Judged in this way, the Church, to say the least, has nothing 
to fear. During that thousand years, nearly all was effected 
that has been effected for modern society, and we fearlessly 
assert that there is not a Protestant country in Europe that 
can at this moment show a social state in advance of what had 
then been reached. 

But our concern is now more especially with literature. It 
must be remembered that literature in Greece and Rome, in 
their palmiest days, was but slightly diffused. Even under the 
Roman empire, when some schools were established by the 
public, there was nothing like a public system of education. 
At the commencement of the sixth century, as we may learn 
from Guizot and others, the civil schools of the empire were 
nearly all destroyed, and theological schools had not yet been 
established. Now, if the Church had been hostile to literature, 
here was the precise. state of things she would have desired. 
If ignorance was what she loved and wished to perpetuate, here 
was ignorance to her heart’s content, and the condition of its 
perpetuation. But what is the conduct of the Church? She 
immediately sets to work to establish schools, the great mon- 
asterial schools, cathedral or episcopal schools, and parochi- 
al schools. So early as 529, we find the Council of Vaison 
in France urging the establishment of country schools. In 
the beginning of the sixth century arose the cathedral schools 
in Spain, where children, offered by their parents, were to be 
educated under the eye of the bishop, and to dwell under one 
roof.* In the same century arose, too, the schools of the Ben- 
edictine monks, which soon spread themselves over the whole 
Western Church. Of these, the most celebrated was that of 
the island of Lerins, founded by St. Honoratus, and which 
produced Maximus, Faustus, Hilary, Czesarius, Vincent, 
Eucherius, Salvius, and many other eminent men and scholars. 
The school of Seville, in Spain, was justly renowned. Of this 
school, Mariana, the Spanish historian, says, ‘‘ that, as if from 
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a citadel of wisdom, many came forth illustrious, both for pro- 
bity of manners, and for learning. St. Isidore gave this pre- 
cept for this and all similar schools in Spain, — ‘ Cura nutrien- 
dorum parvulorum pertinebit ad virum, quem elegerit pater, 
sanctum sapientemque atque etate gravem, informantem par- 
vulos non solum studiis literarum sed etiam documentis magis- 
terioque virtutum.’”’* Before the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, nearly all Western Europe was covered over with 
schools. ‘This is especially true of England and many parts of 
Germany. ll the great renowned universities of Europe 
were founded prior to the Reformation, such as the universi- 
ties of Bologna, Paris, Oxford, and Cambridge. In England, 
the monasterial, cathedral, and parochial schools, nearly all of 
which were destroyed by the Reformation, brought education 
within the reach of the great mass of the people. Nor less so- 
licitous was the Church for the multiplication of books and the 
establishment of libraries. Cassiodorus had early set the ex- 
ample to the monasteries, by placing his own splendid library 
in Monte Cassino. Nearly all the monasteries were graced 
and enriched by valuable libraries. In each monastery was a_ 
scriptorium, and a number of monks employed in copying and 
binding manuscripts. Mabillon speaks of the immense manual 
labor exercised by the Cistercians and Carthusians in copying 
manuscripts and in writing them out for the public. ‘‘ Be 
not troubled at the labor through fatigue,” says Thomas 4 
Kempis, in addressing youth ; ‘‘ for God is the cause of every 
good work, who will render to every man his recompense, ac- 
cording to his pious intention, in heaven. When youare dead, 
those persons who read the volumes which were formerly writ- 
ten beautifully by you will then pray for you: andif he who 
giveth a cup of cold water shall not lose his reward, much 
more he who gives the living waters of wisdom shall not lose 
his recompense in heaven.”? Estates and legacies were often 
bequeathed for the support of the scriptorium in abbeys. At 
Montrouge, indulgences were often given for a supply of books. 
The Pope, by his bull, in the year 1246, requests the monks 
and other persons to send, at their own expense, books to the 
churches of Prussia and Livonia, which were unprovided. 
One can hardly restrain his indignation, when he recollects that 


* See Mores Catholic. Kenelm H. Digby, Esq., II. c. vi. Mr. Digby 
has collected, in his second volume, ample proofs of the position we are 
endeavouring to maintain ; and we refer the reader generally to the work, 
for a reference to the authorities on which we rely for many of our own 
statements. 
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the rich libraries of the universities and abbeys of England, 
collected by the pious and learned churchmen through so many 
ages, were nearly all destroyed by the enlightened Reformers 
in the sixteenth century ; or repress his disgust at the Protes- 
tant journalist, who, after his brethren have done their best to 
obliterate every literary monument of Catholic antiquity, has 
the effrontery to come forward in open day and charge the 
Catholic Church with having ‘‘ ever waged a deadly war upon 
literature.” Alas! none are so blind as those who will not 
see. 

The period of which we speak was no less remarkable for 
the number and ripeness of its scholars. The scholars at the 
universities, unless we must discredit all accounts, numbered, 
taking into consideration the difference of population, as fifty to 
one to what they do now. It must be remembered, that, in 
those days of Popish ignorance and superstition, the schools 
were open to the poorest, and in most cases nearly free of ex- 
pense. Hence it was that the great body of the clergy, and 
the majority of the eminent prelates and dignitaries of the 
Church, were from the lowest ranks of social life. This, too, 
may account for the number of scholars, and the general dif- 
fusion of education. History informs us of the thousands of 
scholars that flocked from all parts of Europe to attend upon 
the lectures of the famous Abélard, and that, when he retreated 
to a solitary spot at some distance from Paris, they flocked 
around him, and actually built up a not inconsiderable village, 
solely for the purpose of residing near him. At Oxford, in 
England, one thousand scholars were annually educated gratis. 
One writer informs us, that, at the same university, there were 
above fifteen thousand students in 1264, of those only whose 
names were entered on the matriculation books. We are told, 
that, in 1300, the number there was thirty, thousand, which al- 
so was the number in 1340. The university of Cambridge 
was also crowded to a degree which seems at the present time 
almost incredible. ‘* At the Reformation, all these things 
were altered. A great part of the houses of both universities 
went to ruin ; all the schools attached to the monasteries were 
destroyed ; most of the cathedral schools and colleges were 
converted to private purposes ; education was discouraged in 
every possible manner, — was allowed only to the rich, and pos- 
itively forbidden to the poor, as a most dangerous and perni- 
cious article. At the period of the English Revolution, in 
1688, the mass of the English people were buried in the gross- 
est ignorance ; even long after, when the Wesleys first started, 
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they talked almost in the same style of the ignorance of the 
people of Cornwall, — nay, of the people in the very heart of 
London, — as they would of the South Sea islanders ; and the 
correctness of their description was allowed to be but too faith- 
ful.” * And yet one of the spiritual sons of Wesley has the 
temerity to come forward and charge the Catholic Church with 
hostility to learning! JReally, this is too bad. After the Prot- 
estants, a new race of Goths and Vandals, have swept over 
half of Europe, destroyed the schools Catholicism had founded, 
dispersed or burned the libraries which she had with immense 
labor and expense been collecting for ages, and succeeded in 
reducing the mass of the people to a state of grovelling igno- 
rance, it is too bad for a descendant of these same Goths and 
Vandals to turn round and charge this very ignorance upon the 
Catholic Church. And this is what the maligners of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are continually doimg ; and if the outrag- 
ed Catholic attempts to repel the charge by quoting facts, the 
mob stands ready to shoot him down in the street, or to en- 
lighten him by the blaze of his Church or his dwelling in 
flames! Well did the bluff old Samuel Johnson say: ‘¢ Sir, 
the Catholic Church is the most calumniated Church in the 
world.” 

We have not room to speak of what was taught in the schools 
to which we have referred, but in the more renowned was 
taught at least what were called the seven liberal arts, which 
embraced as wide a range of studies as is common in our 
schools and colleges now. The number of literary men in the 
period of which we are speaking was proportionally much 
greater than it is now in Protestant countries. Of their emi- 
nence, of the value of their attainments, doubtless, different 
opinions may be formed. Guizot, an unsuspected authority, 
Protestant and philosopher as he is, commends the poetry of 
St. Fortunatus in the sixth century, and institutes a comparison 
between the poems of St. Avitus, Bishop of Vienna, in the 
same century, on the Creation, the Fall, and Expulsion from 
Paradise, and the Paradise Lost of Milton, and even in some 
respects awards the palm to the Catholic Bishop. Speaking 
of the literary state from the sixth century to the eighth, he 
says, indeed, that the literature was then religious and practical, 
but he is astonished at the wonderful intellectual activity and 
development, at the immense number of literary works which 


* Arbitrary Power, Popery, Protestantism, Philadelphia. Fithian, 
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were produced, and which form a veritable and rich litera- 
ture.* 

In the seventh and eighth centuries, learning, we all know, 
flourished in England. In the ninth century, it suffices to men- 
tion the great Alcuin, Scotus Erigena, and the celebrated Raban 
Maur. Scotus Erigena was a native of Ireland, and flourished 
as chief of the School of the Palace under Charles-le-Chauve 
of France. As a speculator, he fell into some errors ; but he 
was a man of extensive learning, had travelled in Greece and 
the East, was a profound Greek scholar, and was probably 
acquainted with Hebrew. He was familiar with the philoso- 
phers, especially Plato and Aristotle. In the eleventh century, 
literary studies and intellectual activity strike us everywhere 
throughout the Latin world. It is enough for us to mention St. 
Anselm, an Italian, and Archbishop of Canterbury. His Mo- 
nologium, to say nothing of his other writings, is sufficient to 
immortalize his name as a writer and a philosopher. It is 
the most successful effort to demonstrate the existence of God 
we have ever seen. ‘That single work were more than enough 
to redeem the age in which it was written. 

From the eleventh century down to the sixteenth, literature 
and science received no check. The four hundred years which 
preceded the Reformation were ages of prodigious activity. In 
them we meet with the great names of Abélard, under. whom 
Heloisa studied philosophy, Greek, and Hebrew, — St. Ber- 
nard, Albert the Great, whose works make up twenty-two huge 
folio volumes, — Vincent de Beauvais, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the prince of the scholastics, and who, as a metaphysical 
writer, has never been surpassed, — St. Bonaventure, Roger 
Bacon, Petrarch, Dante, &c. All these were Catholics, many 
of them Italians, men who stand out as the great men of the 
race; and yet the Church that produced them, and reveres 
their memory, has ever warred upon thought and intelligence, 
and sought to produce and perpetuate ignorance ! 

If we come down to the period since the Reformation, we 
shall find the Church of Rome the steadfast friend of literature, 
and in every department maintaining at least an equality with 
her Protestant rivals. Italy was distinguished in the sixteenth 
century for her literary preéminence over all the rest of Europe. 
German literature slept from the Reformation, till awakened 
about the middle of the last century ; English genius half ex- 
pired with the establishment of the Protestant religion. Shak- 
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speare belongs to the Catholic world, not to the Protestant; 
for not a thought or expression can be detected in all his works 
which indicates even a Protestant tendency, and, if not techni- 
cally a Catholic, he was at least formed under Catholic influ- 
ences and nourished by Catholic traditions. Milton was a 
strange compound of heathenism and Catholicism, with a dash 
of Puritanism. But the most successful portions of his great 
poem are those in which he remains true to Catholic tradition. 
What was the boasted literature of England in the days of 
Queen Anne, but a feeble imitation of the French school of 
Louis Quatorze? Dryden and Pope were both Catholics. 
The Society of Jesus, founded by Ignatius Loyola, has always 
been considered as peculiarly dear to the Popes of Rome ; and 
the members of this Society, we all know, have not been more 
remarkable for their missionary zeal and enterprise, than for 
their literary and scientific attainments. Yet the Church of 
Rome has ever waged a deadly war upon literature ! 

The Northern nations of Europe are Protestant ; the South- 
ern are Catholic. Which are really the most distinguished for 
literary attainments, even at this moment? Surely, France and 
Italy will not be obliged to yield the palm to England and Ger- 
many. In simple erudition, Germany may rank respectably ; 
but Italy or France can boast scholars at least the equal of her 
own. And Catholic Germany is no longer behind Protestant 
Germany. England is out of the question. She is distin- 
guished only -for her industrial enterprises, her commercial 
ambition, her overgrown wealth, and the ignorance and destitu- 
tion of the immense majority of her population. 

The fatal influence of the Reformation on literature is well 
known, and is admitted by many Protestant writers, as the fol- 
lowing passage from Blackwood’s Magazine may testify. 


«The pontificate of Leo the Tenth commenced in 1513. His 
patronage of literature is too well known to be long dwelt upon; yet, 
during his life, literature was fated to receive the severest check it 
had ever yet received. This was occasioned by the Reformation, 
whose dawn, while it shed light upon the regions of theology, 
looked frowningly upon those of profane learning. In fact, the 
all-important controversy then at issue so thoroughly engrossed the 
minds of men, as to divert them for a while from other studies. The 
quick eye of Erasmus saw this; and, casting down the weapons of 
theological strife, which he had grasped in the first onset, he left the 
field, exclaiming, in a tone of heartfelt anguish, Ubicumque regnat 
Lutherisms! ibi Lterarum est interitus ; Wherever DBther asa 
prevails, there learning perishes.” 
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As to the present state of education in Catholic countries, 
we quote the following from Mr. Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, 
which have just appeared. He says : 


“In Catholic Germany, in France, and even Italy, the education 
of the common people in reading, writing, arithmetic, music, man- 
ners, and morals, is at least as generally diffused and as faithfully 
promoted by the clerical body as in Scotland. It is by their own 
advance, and not by keeping back the advance of the people, that 
the Popish priesthood of the present day seek to keep ahead of the 
intellectual progress of the community in Catholic lands; and they 
might perhaps retort on our Presbyterian clergy, and ask if they 
too are in their countries at the head of the intellectual movement 
of the age. Education is in reality not only not repressed, but is 
encouraged, by the Popish Church, and is a mighty instrument in 
its hands, and ably used. In every street in Rome, for instance, 
there are at short distances public primary schools for the educa- 
tion of the children of the lower and middle classes. Rome, with 
a population of 158,687 souls, has three hundred and seventy two 
[381, at gree, primary schools, with four hundred and eighty two 
teachers, and fourteen thousand children attending them. Has 
Edinburgh so many schools for the instruction of those classes? 
I doubt it. Berlin, with a population about double that of Rome, 
has only two hundred and sixty four schools. Rome has also her 
University, with an average attendance of six hundred and sixty 
students; and the Papal States, with a population of two and a half 
millions, contain seven universities. Prussia, with a population of 
fourteen millions, has but seven.” 


After this Protestant testimony, showing that education is 
much better provided for in the Papal States than in either 
Scotland or Prussia, the two boasted countries of common 
schools, shall we still be told that ‘‘ learning has ever been the 
doomed victim of the perennial despotism” of the Church of 
Rome? The doomed victim! It is to Rome and her gen- 
eral policy we owe it, that learning has not been a doomed 
victim; and the generous encouragement which she has never 
ceased to bestow on literature and the arts should command 
our respect and gratitude, whatever may be our estimate of her 
theology. We may remark, in concluding this division of our 
subject, that these Popish schools are, many of them, support- 
ed by private charity, while those of Protestant countries are 
supported only by burdensome taxation.* 


*See D’Aubigné’s History of the Great Reformation reviewed. By M. 
J. Spalding, D. D. Ch. xiv. We cannot too earnestly commend this work 
to our readers. It is the work of a scholar, of a man of learning and 
ability; though, for aught we know, he may have been educated at Rome. 
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III. Hosrizity to Scrence. 


‘¢The Church of Rome has ever waged a deadly war upon 
science.”” The only proofs: of this charge adduced by the 
reviewer are two, —the case of Virgil, Bishop of Salzburg, in 
the eighth century, and that of Galileo in the seventeenth. 
He says : 

‘Who can recount the number of the papal bulls which have 
been fulminated against successive discoveries in science, when 
announced in Romish countries?’ Pope Zachary uttered his anath- 
emas against Virgil, a bishop of his own church, for daring to 
think and speak the awful heresy, that there were men living on the 
opposite side of the earth. ‘If,’ says the infallible Pope, ‘ he persist 
in this heresy, strip him of his priesthood, and drive him from the 
Church and the altars of his God!’ The venerable Galileo shared 
a still worse fate for presuming to think and teach that the earth 
was a sphere, turning on its axis and moving round the sun. Pope 
Urban and the Inquisition —?infallible authority — decreed that 
his doctrine was false and heretical, and then doomed him to a dun- 
geon for daring to think contrary to Holy Mother Church. One 
can almost excuse the righteous indignation of the bosom friend of 
this aged philosopher, when he exclaimed concerning Pope Urban, 
and the other despots who condemned Galileo, ‘ I shall devote these 
unnatural and godless hypocrites to a hundred thousand devils,’ ” — 
p. 353. 

Before proceeding to comment directly on these statements, 
we have one or two remarks to make on the infallible authority 
about which the reviewer has so much to say ; for this is a 
matter, though simple enough in itself, which Protestants do 
not seem ever to comprehend. Do Catholics recognize an 
infallible authority ? If so, what, where, and when is it? The 
Catholic undoubtedly believes the Church, as the Church, is 
infallible ; but his belief is not grounded on any supposed infal- 
libility in the individuals composing the Church, — although 
there is undoubtedly a spiritual illumination, proper to every 
living member of Christ’s body, not possessed by those sepa- 
rate or separated from it,— but solely on the fact, that Christ 
has promised to be with his Church all days unto the consum- 
mation of the world. The Catholic, therefore, believes, that, 
when the Church is called upon to act, guoad Church, Christ 
is with it, and, by his supernatural interposition, protects its 
decisions from error, and guides it into all truth. He really 
predicates infallibility only of Christ, and regards the decision 
of the Church as infallible only because he believes it is Christ 
that really and truly decides in the Church. Let it be under- 
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stood, then, that the Catholic holds the Church to be infallible 
only by virtue of the supernatural protection and guidance of its 
invisible Head, according to his promise. But this promise 
was made to the Church, the whole Church, — not to any partic- 
ular portion of the Church, nor to any given number of indi- 
viduals in the Church. Consequently, the Catholic regards no 
act of the Church, even of the highest dignitaries of the Church, 
as infallible, unless the act of the whole Church. There are 
only two ways in which the Church is assumed to act as the 
whole Church, —that is, in a universal council, or, what is the 
same thing, the unanimous, or the morally unanimous, assent of 
all the bishops or pastors of the Church, and through the Pope, 
deciding ex cathedra, as the representative of the Church ; and 
a man may be a Catholic, without believing that the decision of 
the Pope, unless assented to by the body of the bishops, is to 
be regarded as infallible. But we, for ourselves, hold the 
decision of the Pope, when he represents, or decides for, the 
Church Universal, to be infallible. 

Now, the Pope acts in three separate capacities, —as tem- 
poral prince, as bishop of the particular Church of Rome, and as 
head of the Church Universal. If he was regarded as infallible 
as a man, if infallibility was regarded as inhering in him as a 
personal attribute, he would be held, inasmuch as he is one and 
the same man in whichever capacity he acts, equally infallible 
in all three of these capacities, as Protestants commonly sup- 
pose Catholics do hold. But Catholics do not hold the Pope 
to be infallible as a man; as a man, or when acting in any case 
in which he has not the express promise of Christ to protect 
him from error and to guide him to the truth, they believe him 
just as liable to err, after becoming Pope, as he was before. 
The promise of Christ, which is the pledge of infallibility, is 
made, as we have said, only to the Church Universal, and there- 
fore to the Pope only when representing, and only in so far as 
he represents, the Universal Church. But the Pope, as tem- 
poral prince, as the civil ruler of the ecclesiastical states, or as 
the bishop of the See of Rome, does not. represent the Univer- 
sal Church, and therefore in these capacities has no promise 
of inerrancy. 

These distinctions made, it will be proper and necessary to 
ask, when any particular act assumed to be reprehensible is 
alleged to have been done by the Catholic Church, and there- 
fore by infallible authority, Has it been done or sanctioned by a 
universal council, or the great body of bishops? or has it 
been done or sanctioned by the Pope, deciding ex cathedrd, 
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as the representative of the Church Universal? If not, it has 
been done, has been sanctioned, by no authority held by a 
Catholic to be infallible ; and, if bad, it must, as in all other 
cases, be charged to human fallibility or depravity. 

Now, the reviewer alleges, or virtually alleges, that the heli- 
ocentric theory has been condemned as a heresy by an au- 
thority which Catholics hold to be infallible ; for this is the real 
purport of his allegation. But this we deny. First, because 
it is not the principle of the Church to pronounce dogmatically 
on questions of pure science; and second, because no instance 
ever has been or can be adduced of her having so pronounced. 
The Catholic recognizes no authority but that of the Universal 
Church, expressed in one or the other of the two ways we 
have specified, as competent to declare what is or is not a 
heresy, or to declare an article of faith, on any question what- 
ever; and there is no purely scientific question on which this 
authority, in either of the ways specified, has ever spoken. 
Individuals in the Church, eminent doctors and high dignitaries, 
may have spoken, some condemning one doctrine, and some 
another ; but never any authority believed by any Catholic to © 
be infallible, or which, according to the principles of his Church, 
he is required to believe infallible. And furthermore, the the- 
ory in question has never been condemned at all as a heresy. 

We turn now to the direct consideration of the two cases 
alleged by the reviewer. ‘The case of Virgil, Bishop of Salz- 
burg, we dismiss, as not authenticated. The extract said to be 
from a Papal bull bears on its face unequivocal evidence of 
being supposititious. It is not the style in which the Pope is 
accustomed to speak, when declaring the decision of the Church 
Universal. We are not acquainted with the particulars of the 
case, but it appears that Virgil did speak of there being inhabi- 
tants on the opposite side of the earth, and that this gave offence 
to some bigoted churchmen, who made an application to Pope 
Zachary to condemn him; ‘‘ but it does not, however, ap- 
pear,”’ says Mr. Whewell, in his History of the Inductwe Sci- 
ences, (Vol. II. p. 256, London, 1839,) ‘that this led to any 
severity ; and the story of the deposition from his bishopric, 
which is circulated by Kepler and some more modern writers, 
is undoubtedly altogether false.’’ This is good Protestant au- 
thority, and all that it is necessary to adduce in the case of the 
Bishop of Salzburg. 

But the case of Galileo is in point ; and, surely, you are not 
about to deny that. Surely, you will not pretend to deny that 
Galileo was imprisoned in the dungeons of the Inquisition for 
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teaching that the earth turns on its axis, and moves round the 
sun, — that his doctrine was pronounced by the Church of Rome 
to be a heresy, and that he himself was forced to retract it, — 
and that the venerable old philosopher, rising from the posture 
in which he had made his abjuration, stamped his foot upon the 
ground, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Nevertheless, it does move.” ‘The 
story is so well told, has been so often repeated, and has proved 
so serviceable to numerous pretenders, wishing to palm off their 
stupid dreams for some new discovery in the science of man or 
nature, especially to our phrenologists, neurologists, and Fou- 
rierists, that, we own, it seems almost a pity to spoil it by con- 
tradicting it ; yet it is false, totally false from beginning to end, 
with not one word of truth in it. We make this assertion on 
indubitable authority. 

The heliocentric theory was publicly taught in Rome by the 
great Cardinal Nicholas Cusanus, who was born in 1401, and 
died in 1464, just one hundred years before the birth of Gal- 
ileo ; it was taught in the same city, in public lectures, by 
Copernicus, a Catholic priest, educated at Bologna, in Italy, 
and professor of astronomy at Rome, in 1500; and Leonardo 
da Vinci, in 1510, ‘‘ connects the theory of the fall of bodies 
with the earth’s motion, as a thing then generally received.” 
Cusanus was never disturbed for asserting ‘‘ the earth moves, the 
sun is at rest,’’ but was created Cardinal by Nicholas the Fifth, 
who conferred on him the bishopric of Brixen; and he enjoyed 
the favor and confidence of four successive pontiffs, till the 
day of his death. Copernicus was invited by the Pope to 
assist in reforming the calendar, which he did ; and, on his retir- 
ing from his professorship, the dignitaries of the Church charged 
themselves with providing for him a safe and honorable retreat, 
where, above the wants and distractions of life, he might devote 
the undivided energies of his great mind to the reconstruction 
of the whole fabric of astronomy. When it is known at Rome 
that his system is prepared, Cardinal Scomberg writes to him, 
urging him to publish it, and generously offers to advance from 
his private purse the necessary funds. The Cardinal unhap- 
pily dying before the publication, another dignitary of the 
Church, Gisio, Bishop of Ermeland, steps forward to replace 
him ; and when the work is brought to light, it is dedicated to 
Pope Paul the Third, with the Pope’s approbation. Thus did 
Rome originate, foster, and mature this heretical theory, and 
thus did she treat its advocates for more than eighty years be- 
fore Galileo. If it was a heresy, why was it so long tolerated ? 
If Rome was opposed to science, why did she protect and 
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honor its cultivators? And how happens it, that in the case 
of Galileo alone, who broached no novelty, who brought out no 
new theory, she suddenly became a persecutor? ‘The fairer 
presumption would be, that Galileo, if condemned at all, was 
condemned for something extraneous to his simple promulga- 
tion of the heliocentric theory, so formally taught, eighty years, 
nay, a hundred years, before, by Copernicus, in Rome herself. 

But Galileo was not condemned for teaching this theory, nor 
was the theory itself condemned, nor was Galileo ever impris- 
oned, or required to retract his doctrine. What, then, are the 
real facts in the case ? It appears, that Galileo, by the manner 
in which he proclaimed his theory, his intemperance in advo- 
cating it, and his attempt to reconcile it with the Scriptures, 
created him many enemies, who sought, in 1615, to get him 
cited before the Inquisition, but without effect. No censure 
was passed upon him or his doctrine ; he was simply required 
to speak as a mathematician, to confine himself to his discover- 
ies and his scientific proofs, without meddling with the Scrip- 
tural question. But with this Galileo was not satisfied. He 
insisted on two things, — first, that his doctrine was demonstrat- — 
ed, and second, that it was supported by Scripture ; and he 
came of his own accord to Rome, in 1616, to obtain a decision 
of these two points in his favor. There was no charge against 
him, he was not cited to appear, but he came of his own ace 
cord, because he wished to obtain the sanction of Rome to his 
theories. The court of Rome was unwilling to interfere ; but, 
at length, yielding to the importunities of Galileo and his friends, 
the Pope finally referred the question to the Inquisition, who 
decided the two points against Galileo; that is, they decided 
that the doctrine was not demonstrated and not supported by 
Scripture, — for these were the simple points before them, — 
and enjoined it upon Galileo not to teach it henceforth as a 
theory demonstrated, and to observe silence as to the Scriptural 
question. This would still have left him free to teach it as an 
hypothesis, and to have adduced every mathematical proof in 
its favor in his power. But Galileo was not content with this, 
which left him full liberty as a scientific man, and he was 
therefore forbidden to teach the doctrine at all. This, as 
nearly as we can seize it, is the purport of the decision of the 
Inquisition in 1616. But there was in this no positive con- 
demnation of the doctrine, and no retraction of it required. 
Galileo was still honored at Rome ; and when his friend, Cardi- 
nal Bambarini, became Pope Urban the Eighth, he came to 
Rome again, was received with the highest honors, and the 
Pope bestowed a pension on him and his son. 
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For seventeen years after this decision in 1616, Galileo con- 
tinued his mathematical pursuits, undisturbed, with the greatest 
success, receiving everywhere honor and applause, and nowhere 
more than at Rome. Cardinal Bambarini, who dissented from 
the decision of the Inquisition, became Pope Urban the 
Eighth. He was the friend of Galileo, and not opposed 
to the heliocentric theory. Galileo’s friends under this Pope 
were everywhere encouraged and promoted, and it seemed 
that one needed only to advocate his doctrine to be sure of the 
Pope’s favor. Galileo was elated, and published his Dialogues, 
in which he brings out the theory, contrary to the obligation he 
had taken, and in a manner the most intemperate, and the most 
satirical and contemptuous to authority. He was accordingly 
cited in 1633 to appear at Rome, and was condemned, — the 
question turning on his contempt for authority, and not at all 
on the truth or falsity of his doctrine. What punishment was 
imposed upon him we do not know. But he was not impris- 
oned. While at Rome, he resided in the palace of his friend, 
the Tuscan ambassador, and during the trial was subjected, at 
most, to a nominal confinement, —as Mr. Drinkwater, in his 
Life of Galileo, and Mr. Whewell admit, — for four days, in a 
splendid apartment in the palace of the Fiscal of the Inquisition. 
Such are the main facts in the case, as simply and as briefly 
as we can narrate them.* 

The whole treatment of Galileo, so far as Rome was con- 
cerned, appears to have been singularly lenient and respectful. 
All that was ever asked of him was, that he should be content 
to teach his doctrine as an hypothesis, not as a doctrine demon- 
strated, and confine himself to mathematical arguments and 
proofs of it, without meddling with the Scriptural bearings of 
the doctrine. Had he been content to pursue a straightfor- 
ward course as a scientific man, no complaint would ever have 
been entertained against him, and no official action would ever 
have been taken. His troubles all arose from his rashness ; 
from his insisting that authority should sanction, as demonstrat- 
ed, what was as yet only a probable hypothesis ; for we must 
remember, that, in 1616, the heliocentric theory was very far 


* Our limits do not allow us to cite at length our authorities, but our 
readers will find them ina remarkable article in the eighth number of 
the Dublin Review, which has been republished separately in this 
country, in a pamphlet, entitled, “Galileo; the Roman Inquisition; a 
Defence of the Catholic Church from having persecuted Galileo for his 
Philosophical Opinions. From the Dublin Review, with an Introduction 
by an American Catholic.” Cincinnati: Catholic Book Society, 1844, 
8vo. pp. 68. 
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from being demonstrated. It is true, Galileo’s own discovery 
of the phases of Venus went far towards demonstrating it ; but 
these he himself did not insist upon, and he relied for his dem- 
onstration almost solely on the flux and reflux of the tides. 
Bacon, the contemporary of Galileo, rejects the doctrine ; and 
Milton, at a later period, seems to entertai, to say the least, 
strong doubts of its truth. Tycho Brahe rejected it, and con- 
structed another theory, on Scriptural grounds, in opposition to 
it, which was for a time very popular with Protestants, but is now 
universally exploded ; and the historians of astronomy will tell 
us, that it was nearly a hundred years after Galileo before any 
one had a right to-say the theory was demonstrated. 

But was not the doctrine condemned as heresy? No. The 
words ‘‘ herefical,”’ ‘‘ heresy,” in the condemnation of 1633, 
are, says the Dublin Review, but the sfylus curie ; the evi- 
dence is most decisive, that of the Ponuff in whose name it 
issued, and of the person condemned addressing his very judges. 
‘<No !?? says Urban, ‘‘ the Church has not condemned that 
system, nor is it to be considered as heretical, but only as 
rash.” Galileo himself, standing before the Inquisition in 1633, 
speaks of it with the approbation of the court, as of a doctrme 
condemned ad inéerim, that is, not to be taught in its absolute 
form till proved to be true. Moreover, the Inquisition which 
uses the terms heretical, &c., in their decision in 1616, which 
is merely recited in the condemnation of 1633, is not an imsti- 
tution supposed by Catholics to be infallible, and its decisions 
have no promise of exemption from error. It is merely a court 
of inquiry. It has no power to make the law, nor even to 
declare what the law is, but simply to inquire whether, in a given 
case, the preéxisting law has been violated. Its having termed 
the doctrine heretical would not have made it so, unless it had 
been previously declared to be a heresy by the authority of the 
Church, which it had not been ; because heresy never consists 
in maintaining a false scientific theory, but in wilfully departing 
from the faith. It was never an article of faith in the Church, 
that the earth is at rest and the sun moves. Consequently, to 
maintain the contrary never was and never can be a heresy. 
Furthermore, if the doctrine had been condemned as a heresy, 
the teaching of it as a mere hypothesis, even, could not have 
been permitted ; for the Church does not permit what she has 
declared to be heresy to be taught at all. Yet the teaching of 
the doctrine as an hypothesis was permitted, as we have seen, 
in the case of Cusanus ; as a scientific theory, in the case of 
Copernicus ; and at the very moment Galileo was condemned, 
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it was taught by the professor of astronomy, we believe, in the 
Pope’s own university of Rome. Evidently, therefore, it was 
not condemned as a heresy. The sole difficulty concerning 
the question grew out of Galileo’s insisting on interpreting the 
passages of Scripture, which seem to teach the geocentric the- 
ory, So as to make them harmonize with the heliocentric. This 
was deemed by his judges to be premature, to say the least, 
for it was unnecessary to disturb the received interpretation of 
these passages, till the theory itself was fully demonstrated on 
scientific grounds ; and the attempt to do it could only scan- 
dalize those who rejected the theory, as they supposed, for 
scientific reasons. hey said to Galileo, Go on and establish 
your theory on scientific grounds, and when you have succeeded 
in demonstrating it as a science, it will be time enough to con- 
sider the Scriptural question ; but till then, Jet the Scriptural 
question alone. Had he followed this advice, which was recom- 
mended by his friends, and was all that his enemies asked, no 
difficulty would have occurred. The troubles Galileo had did 
not, then, grow out of his advocating his scientific doctrine, but 
from the manner in which he advocated it, and the extraneous 
questions he mingled with it. This condemnation by the court 
of Rome is, then, no evidence of hostility on the part even of 
the court of Rome, much less of the Church of Rome, to sci- 
ence. With these remarks, referring for details, and references 
to authorities, to the pamphlet which we have cited, we dismiss 
the case of Galileo. Had we room, we would retort the charge 
upon Protestants, which they have brought against Catholics. 
Kepler was a Lutheran priest ; but the Lutheran University of 
Tubingen, as Menzel informs us, condemned his doctrine as re- 
pugnant to the language of Scripture, and he was obliged to flee 
his country ; and where did he find refuge? .4s professor of as- 
ironomy, all Lutheran as he was, in a Catholic university. The 
devotion of Protestants to science, and their readiness to adopt 
scientific discoveries, are admirably evinced in the case of the 
reformed calendar of Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, in 1582. 
England refused to adopt it for one hundred and seventy years, 
until 1752; Sweden adopted the new style one year later, in 
1753; and the German States not until 1776; preferring, as some 
one says, “‘warring with the stars to agreeing with the Pope.” 

The Review adds, ‘‘ Except painting and sculpture, no one 
of the arts or sciences has escaped the anathemas of Rome.” 
When and where has Rome ever anathematized any art or 
seience? Music is both an art and a science ; has Rome ever 
anathematized it? Architecture, whether as an art or a sci- 
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ence, when has Rome ever anathematized it? We have heard 
of the Gothic architecture, the admiration and despair of our 
modern architects, which sprang up in the Middle Ages, and 
which we have been accustomed to regard as Catholic. Per- 
chance the glorious old cathedrals, of which European tourists 
tell us so much, were all built by Protestants, and our modern 
meeting-houses have been designed by Catholic architects! 
Mechanics is a science; has Rome ever anathematized it? 
According to the confession of Mr. Whewell, it was complet- 
ed, so far as it remained for moderns to ‘complete it, by 
Leonardo da Vinci and Galileo, — for Da Vinci anticipated the 
discoveries of Stevinus,—both Catholics, and honored at 
Rome, and the latter a pensioner of the Church. Astronomy, 
we have seen, owes to Rome its principal discoveries and 
encouragement. Metaphysics is almost exclusively a Catholic 
science. Bacon is more than matched by Campanella or Des- 
cartes. Leibnitz owed his eminence to his acquaintance with 
the Scholastics, and St. Thomas Aquinas alone will weigh down 
the whole race of modern German metaphysicians. Italy and 
France early took the lead in history, and still keep it. In 
poetry, the Catholics are more than successful rivals of the 
Protestants. Shakspeare is no Protestant. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Tasso, Ariosto, are all Catholics and Italians. 
The Spanish and Portuguese poetry is not to be despised ; and 
take away from the poetry of Germany and England what is 
not Protestant, and neither surpasses France in this department, 
in which France is poorest. Has Rome ever anathematized 
logic ? If the reviewer believes it, we ask him to read a Cath- 
olic course of theology,—no matter what one, but any one 
prepared for young theological students, —and he will very soon 
change his mind. The truth is, all the great, leading scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions of which we boast, Christen- 
dom.owes to Catholics. Parchment and paper, printing and 
engraving, improved glass and steel, gunpowder, clocks, tele- 
scopes, the mariner’s compass, the reformed calendar, decimal 
notation, algebra, trigonometry, chemistry, counterpoint, equiv- 
alent to a new creation in music, are all possessions inherited 
from our Catholic ancestors. The great maritime discoveries, 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and the New World, 
were all made by Catholics before Protestantism was born. 
The principle of the steam-engine was discovered by Roger 
Bacon, and the application of steam to navigation was first made 
bya Spanish Catholic in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The application of the sciences to the industrial arts 
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received its principal developments in Catholic countries, and 
has made any considerable progress in Protestant countries only 
since the middle of the last century, that is, since the obvious 
decline of Protestantism in those countries. And yet, a writer 
who probably never read a Catholic book in his life, and who, 
we will venture to assert, cannot state correctly a single distinc- 
tive dogma of the Catholic Church, and who proves himself by 
his reckless assertions utterly ignorant of her history, has the 
impudence to say, that, excepting painting and sculpture, ‘no 
one of the arts or sciences has escaped the anathemas of Rome ; 
and these have only been fostered because they could be made 
tributary to the idolatrous ceremonies of the Church !” 

But our limits do not permit us to proceed. Having, as we 
trust, sufficiently vindicated the Church from the charges of 
hostility to literature and science, we must reserve to a future 
number the reply to the charge of hostility to revelation and 
religion, which we suppose means an unwillingness to accept 
King James’s Bible as the pure word of God. The Catholic 
policy in regard to the Bible we will endeavour to explain in 
our next. , 


Arr. II. — Siateen Lectures on the Causes, Principles, and 
Results of the British Reformation. By J. H. Hopkins, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Vermont. Philadelphia : J. M. Campbell & Co. 
1844. 12mo. pp. 387. 


WE agree entirely with Bishop Hopkins, that ‘‘ the aspect of 
the religious world, at this moment, presents the same elements 
of controversy, only under varied forms of practical applica- 
tion, which agitated all Europe three hundred years ago.”” A 
little over three hundred years ago, under pretence of religious 
reform, and of reviving the faith and worship of the primitive 
Christians, a portion of the nominally Christian world seceded 
from the Catholic Church, and set up new establishments for 
themselves, with such forms of worship, such symbols of faith, 
and under such systems of government, as they judged most 
advisable. The Church then existing, — and which had been 
regarded by the whole Christian world, condemned heretics and 
schismatics excepted, for fifteen hundred years, as the one Holy 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church,—as was to be expected, con- 
demned them as heretics and schismatics, declared them out of 
the pale of the Church and severed from the communion of 
Christ. 

For three hundred years, these seceders and their successors 
have been laboring to efiect a reversal of the sentence then 
solemnly pronounced against them, and to convince the world 
that they were wrongfully condemned; that their private 
establishments are really living members of the Church of 
Christ, and that they, in founding them, acted by the authority 
of Christ himself, and did not “break the unity either of the 
orthodox faith or of the Lord’s body. They have been zeal- 
ous and diligent, have had learning, talents, genius, and power 
on their side, but they have labored without success. The 
sentence has not been reversed; their claims have not been 
admitted ; and never has the necessity of their undertakimg to 
defend themselves been greater than now. The religious world 
at this moment seems farther than ever from reversing the sen- 
tence recorded against them. The Church from which they 
seceded is now, if possible, more vigorous than ever, and 
counts a larger number of members than at any former period 
of its existence. Its missionaries have penetrated to almost 
every nook and corner of the globe. It is rapidly regaining 
the ground it had lost in France, England, and Germany, and 
has obtained a new empire in America; while, on the other 
hand, the Protestant churches, cut up into innumerable sects, 
are everywhere languishing and disappearing. Nowhere do 
they gain on Catholicism; nowhere have they gained on 
Catholicism for the last two hundred years. In fact, they 
everywhere lose ground. They have lost it m Ireland, n 
France, in Germany, and are losing it in our own country and 
even in England. And, what is perhaps more discouraging 
still to their cause, in the bosom of each and all of their com- 
munions there is a wide and deep feeling that the separation 
from the Catholic Church, if not absolutely unauthorized, was 
unnecessary and ill-advised ; that what was substituted for the 
Church does not and cannot supply i its place ; that Protestantism 
has proved a failure; and that nothing remains for us but either 
to return to Catholicism, or to lapse into complete infidelity. 

The seceders, through their successors, are, therefore, un- 
questionably under the necessity either of abandoning their 
cause or of renewing the controversy. It is no time for them 
to be idle, no time for them to sleep, and to dream that the 
controversy is over. The Church has abandoned none of its 
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claims, and never will abandon any of them ; for its authority 
it has inherited from the Apostles, and its faith it holds as a 
sacred deposit from Christ the Head. It has made, and will 
make, no compromise with error and schism. It must be all 
or nothing. It has not ceased, and it will not cease, to exert 
itself with all fidelity, zeal, and diligence, to recover every revolt- 
ed province, and to secure the heathen and the ends of the 
earth to God’s dear Son for his inheritance. The Church does 
not sleep ; she does not cease from her mission. Everywhere 
does she bear witness for her Lord ; everywhere is she ready 
to combat for the truth, and shed the blood of her martyrs for 
the salvation of souls. She will give no rest to heretics and 
schismatics. If, then, they mean to defend themselves, to main- 
tain the ground they have acquired, they must be vigilant and 
active. Nay, they must do more ; they must meet the ques- 
tion fairly, m open and rational debate. They can no longer 
call on the civil power to secure them the advantage ; they can 
no longer rely on penal enactments to stifle the voice of truth. 
They can no longer maintain their cause by false charges and 
misrepresentation. ‘They must now debate the question, and 
debate it fairly ; and yield, if they cannot sustain themselves by 
good and sufficient reasons. 

We regard it as a happy day for the Church, that she has, at 
length, secured in most Protestant countries the liberty to speak 
and write in her own defence. This is all she needs. She 
asks no other advantage of Protestants. She knows the 
strength of her own cause and the weakness of theirs ; and if 
she can only be met in fair discussion, she fears not the result. 
All she asks of Protestants is, that they consent to reason, 
instead of declaiming, and confine themselves to facts instead 
of falsehoods. 

AlJl appearances indicate that in this country the great debate 
is coming on, and is likely soon to absorb the attention of the 
American people. The better portion of the community are 
daily losing their interest in political disputes, — their confidence 
in the ability of government alone to secure even the temporal 
well-being of a people ; and are beginning to feel the necessity 
of a religion, fixed and firm, immovable amid the fluctuations 
of time, and able to command the passions, subdue evil propen- 
sities, wean the affections from things of the earth and place 
them on things above, and direct all our energies to gaining 
the kingdom of God and his justice. Our sects are breaking 
up. Puritanism has exhausted itself, and Congregationalism 
totters to its fall. The Presbyterian Church is-divided into 
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hostile factions, and the powerful sect of the Methodists is 
torn by schisms and internal divisions. ‘The Baptists must 
follow the fate of their Calvinistic brethren. The Episcopa- 
lians, boasting of their ‘‘admirable liturgy,’’ and pretending to 
be ‘Sa branch”? of the Catholic Church,— divided between 
high and low church into two parties, one seeking to get rid 
of the name of Protestant, the other to retain it, — having the 
form of godliness without its reality, must erelong fulfil the 
prophecy, that a kingdom divided against itself cannot stand. 
Union in the bosom of any of these sects is out of the ques- 
tion, much more the union of them all in one body. What have 
they, torn with intestine divisions, cut up into cliques and cote- 
ries, each armed against each, each controverting and confut- 
ing what each advances, to offer to satisfy the religious wants 
of the American people? Do they not see that their power 
is gone? How are they to recover it? They may exhort 
one another to union and peace. But what principle, save the 
negative principle of hatred to Catholicism, have they on which 
to unite, or which can be the principle of peace? Do they 
not see that their contentions are inevitable, their divisions 
impossible to be healed? They deserted the principle of unity, 
the ground of peace, when they left the Church. They have 
foolishly, like the rash builders in the plain of Shinar, attempted 
to build a tower which should reach to heaven, and God con- 
founds their speech, and disperses them abroad. 

In this state of things, the great question of Catholicism 
necessarily comes up. ‘The Catholic Church steps forth in 
the majesty of ages, splendid with the robes of light, and beau- 
tiful with the beauty of holiness, and offers to a distracted 
people, worrying and devouring one another, the olive-branch 
of peace. She has a faith, once delivered to the saints, 
which she has preserved unimpaired through all the changes of 
time, to offer them; she has a worship consecrated by a 
long line of saints and martyrs, now reigning with Jesus in 
heaven, to offer them; she has a Church, which, like the 
ark of Noah, rises sublime on the deluge of waters, in which 
are the chosen of the Lord, and safety for all within to offer 
them ; and will the distracted mind and the wearied heart 
slight her offer ? ‘* Come unto me,” she says, in the name and 
tones of her Master, ‘‘ ye who labor and are heavy-laden, and 
I will give you rest.”? And is her invitation one not likely, in 
these days, to be heeded? We have sought repose, we have 
found it not ; we seek it everywhere, and we find it not ; we 
seek it in this sect or in that, —it isnot there ; we seek it in 
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infidelity or indifference, — it is not there, for there is only the 
repose of the charnel-house. Where, then, shall we seek it ? 
To whom, then, shall we go? To whom, but to the blessed 
Jesus in the Church which he has founded as the medium of 
access to him, who only has the words of eternal life ? 

We do assuredly look upon the times as auspicious for the 
Church. We do assuredly look upon the spread of Catholi- 
cism in this country, as likely to be speedy and extensive. Its 
adversaries must, then, meet it, must renew the debate, and de- 
fend themselves if they can. That they will, there can be no 
doubt. They will go over the old ground, and free them- 
selves, if in their power, from the old charges of heresy and 
schism. For with the spread of Catholicism revives faith in 
God, faith in Christ, faith in the Church ; and with the revival 
of this faith, men cease to sit down easy under the charge of 
heresy or schism. Heresy and schism become again words 
full of meaning, and of a terrible meaning, which cannot be 
looked in the face. Orthodoxy recovers its old sense, and 
men feel, that, without the true faith and the true Church, they 
are without Christ, and without Christ they are without God. 
The sects must prove that they, as sects, are members of the 
Lord’s body, and that they maintain the true faith; or else 
abandon their pretensions, and acknowledge themselves to be 
rightfully condemned as heretics and schismatics, and therefore 
as dead branches, severed from the vine, whose end is to be 
burned. 

Something of all this appears to have been felt by the learned 
and accomplished author of the Lectures before us. And he 
has come forward to do what he can to justify the Reformers 
in their separation from the Roman Catholic Church, and to 
free at least the Protestant Episcopal Church from the charge 
of schism. The question is one of fearful import for him and 
his brethren ; for if he fails to free his Church of this charge, 
he fails to prove that it is, in the Christian sense, a church at 
all, — fails to vindicate the legitimacy of its ministry and sacra- 
ments ; and compels himself to admit, that, if he continue in its 
communion, he is out of the communion of Christ, and that he 
is guilty, not only of usurping an honor to which he has not 
been called of God, as was Aaron, not only of breaking the 
commandments of God and the unity of the Lord’s body, but 
of teaching others to do the same, of leading others astray, of 
confirming them in error, and perilling their salvation. His is 
a position fearfully responsible ; and he has need, not only to 
be firmly persuaded that he is not wrong, but to know posi- 
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tively and infallibly that he is right, — not only to show that the 
Reformers were possibly excusable, but that they were posi- 
tively and infallibly right and justifiable, and that the churches 
they founded are the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
which our blessed Saviour said he would build on a rock, and 
against which the gates of hell should not prevail. 

In proceeding to remark on these Lectures, we shall consid- 
er them solely in their bearing on this question of schism. 
The Church of which the author is a high dignatary lies, and 
has lain from its origin, under the charge of schism, and these 
Lectures concern us only so far as they are designed to free 
it of that charge. We ask, then, has the author succeeded in 
vindicating the British Reformers, and in proving that the 
Anglican Church is not rightfully regarded as a schismatic 
church ? This is the question before us, and to this question 
we shall confine ourselves as strictly as possible. 

Now, it is evident, at first sight, that, before proceeding to 
answer this question, the Bishop should allege some principle 
or ground of defence, on which he relies, to show that the se- 
cession of the Reformers was not schism. He himself pro- 
fesses to believe in the unity and catholicity of the Church, and 
must then, of course, admit that separation from the Church is 
schism. Now, the body from which the Reformers separated 
had been regarded by the whole Christian world, condemned 
schismatics and heretics excepted, from time immemorial, and 
was still regarded by the great majority of the Christian world, 
as the Church of Christ. The Reformers themselves had so 
regarded it, had received from it their Christian birth, and their 
mission, so far as they had any. Their secession was, then, 
prima facie, schism, and must be taken and deemed to be such, 
till they show good and sufficient reasons why it should not be. 
The Church stands on the olim possideo, the prior possessio ; 
and cannot be ousted from her inheritance, nor summoned even 
to plead, till good and sufficient reasons, in case they are sus- 
tained, are adduced to invalidate her title. ‘These reasons 
must be adduced as the grounds of the Reformers’ defence, and, 
till they are adduced, we cannot argue the question, whether 
the Reformed Churches are schismatics, for till then the sim- 
ple fact of secession convicts them of schism. 

We have looked through these Lectures to ascertain the 
ground on which the Bishop rests the defence of the Reform- 
ers, but very nearly in vain. He does not meet the question 
manfully ; he does not proceed in an orderly and logical man- 
ner ; and, we are sorry to see, nowhere states clearly and dis- 
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tinctly the principles from which he obtains his premises. He 
lays down no rules for the admission of testimony, and none 
for testing the value of the testimony admitted. All is loose, 
confused ; and, whether true or false, so adduced, that one 
cannot say what it proves or does not prove to his purpose. 
Yet, by much searching, by much guessing, and borrowing 
largely from the general arguments of Protestants elsewhere, 
we conjecture that he means to contend that the Church is 
composed of all who maintain the orthodox ‘faith, and that, 
since the Reformers, in separating from the communion of 
Rome, retained the orthodox faith, they did not separate from 
the Catholic Church, and therefore were not sehismatics. He 
reasons, then, in this way. 

1. The Catholic Church is composed of all who maintain 
the orthodox faith. 

But the Reformers maintained the orthodox faith ; therefore, 
the Reformers were members of the Catholic Church. 

2. They only are schismatics who separate from the ortho- 
dox faith. 

But the Reformers did not separate from the orthodox faith ; 
therefore the Reformers were not schismatics. 

But this definition of the Church is defective, for it does not 
embrace the idea of the Church as a teaching and governing 
body, asserted by the Bishop’s own Church, and in fact con- 
tended for by the Bishop himself. It also destroys all intelli- 
gible distinction between schism and heresy. Heresy is a wilful 
departure from the orthodox faith ; schism is a wilful separation 
from the ministry or authority of the Church. All heresy is 
schism, and all schism may conceal heresy at the bottom ; but 
all schism, as such, is not necessarily heresy. Consequently, 
if the Church be defined so as to embrace all who maintain the 
orthodox faith, schism, as a distinct sin from heresy, is denied. 
Consequently, separation from the legitimate ministry of the 
Church, the formation of new and distinct congregations, with 
anew ministry, not deriving from the Apostles, would not be 
schism, would not break the unity of the body, in case the se- 
ceders maintained the orthodox faith. Nay, these new congre- 
gations would be integral members of the Catholic Church, 
although they should have no ministry, no sacraments, no wor- 
ship; for nothing is essential to the Church but the orthodox 
faith. This would be giving to the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone a very convenient latitude. But congregations 
without a ministry, without the sacraments and worship, can- 
not be called members of the Church; for the Bishop’s own 
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Church defines the Church to be ‘‘a congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure word of God is preached, and the sa- 
craments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance, in 
all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same.” 
Art. XIX. Here something beside the orthodox faith is 
made essential to the Church,—namely, the sacraments duly 
administered. The Bishop is therefore precluded by his own 
Church from insisting on his definition. But if the due ad- 
ministration of the sacraments be, as here declared, necessary 
to the very being of the Church, then is necessary to the being 
of the Church a ministry authorized to administer them ; and 
separation from this authorized ministry must be separation from 
the Church, and therefore schism, as much as separation from 
the orthodox faith itself. The Reformers, as is well known, 
did separate from the ministry authorized to administer the sa- 
craments ; therefore were schismatics, even admitting they did 
not cease to be orthodox believers. 

But even conceding that all orthodox believers are members 
of the Church, we must still ask, Who or what keeps, propounds, 
and defines the orthodox faith? This faith does not keep,- 
propound, or define itself. It must have a depositary, a pro- 
pounder, and a definer, or else we can never know what it is, 
who embrace it, and therefore who are or are not of the 
Church. ‘I do indeed,”’ says the Bishop, ‘‘ profess myself a 
believer in the one Catholic or Universal Church of the Re- 
deemer, which forms a distinct article in the primitive creed ; 
but I have long cherished the opinion, that all orthodox believ- 
ers are members of that Church, whatever may be the diversi- 
ties of their particular communion.”’—p. 2. But who are ortho- 
dox believers ? What is the orthodox faith? There must be 
a standard of orthodoxy, and somewhere an authority competent 
to say what does or does not conform to it. What is this 
standard ? What is this authority ? 

According to the Bishop, the standard is the word of God 
contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
The Bible he holds to be the depositary of the word of God ; 
belief of which is the orthodox faith. But it is essential to the 
orthodox faith that it be belief of the whole word of God; for 
God reveals nothing superfluous, and he who refuses to believe 
any portion of God’s word, refuses to believe God just as 
much as he who refuses to believe the whole. Before the 
Bible is assumed to be the standard of orthodoxy, it must, 
then, be proved to contain the whole word of God, But how 
is this to be proved? It cannot be proved by natural reason ; 
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because the question, how much or how little is revealed, is not 
a question of natural reason, but must be determined by a su- 
pernatural authority. It cannot be proved from the Bible, for 
the Bible nowhere professes to contain the whole word of 
God ; nay, it does not even profess that the whole word of God 
has been written, but contains several passages which indicate 
very clearly to the contrary. How, then, will the Bishop 
prove that the Bible contains the whole word of God? But if 
he cannot prove that the Bible contains the whole word of God, 
how can he prove that he who believes it, or conforms to all 
that it teaches, is an orthodox believer ? 

Will it be said, that the orthordox faith is that faith which 
is necessary to salvation ; that the Bible contains all that is 
necessary to be believed for salvation ; and, therefore, he who 
believes what it contains is an orthodox believer? We grant 
that he who believes all that is necessary for salvation is an 
orthodox believer ; but how know we that the Bible contains 
all that is necessary to be believed for salvation? ‘The Bible 
itself nowhere says so, and by an authority below that of the 
Bible the fact cannot be established. The whole question lies 
out of the jurisdiction of natural reason. Reason by its own 
light can never know that a supernatural faith is at all necessary 
to salvation. The necessity of such faith we know only by 
supernatural revelation ; consequently, supernatural revelation is 
as necessary to determine the extent as the subject-matter of 
the faith itself. With nothing but the Bible and natural reason, 
no man can say that the Bible contains all that is necessary to 
be believed for salvation. Consequently, the conclusion, that 
he who believes all the Bible contains is an orthodox believer, 
is not proved. But, according to the state of the argument, 
the presumption is against the Bishop ; therefore, he is bound 
to prove that the Bible positively does contain the whole word 
of God, at least, all that is necessary to be believed for salva- 
tion, before he can assume it as the standard of the orthodox 
faith. 

But, waiving this question, concedipg for the moment that 
the Bible contains the whole word of God, one must believe 
that word in its genuine sense, or he is not an orthodox believ- 
er. The Bible does not interpret itself. It must be interpret- 
ed, and its genuine sense determined. But who or what is the 
interpreter ? According to the Bishop, the interpreter, save 
exceptions in favor of private reason, hereafter to be noticed, 
is the Church. This he is bound to hold ; because the twen- 
tieth article of his Church expressly declares the Church to 
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have ‘‘ authority in controversies of faith,” and therefore must 
have authority to declare what the faith is. He also insists (p. 
18) that the Church is the court for expounding and applying 
the law. The court expounds and applies the law authorita- 
tively. So also must the Church, if the analogy is to hold 
good. ‘Then the Church must be an authoritative body, — not 
to make the law, for that nobody ever pretended, but to ex- 
pound and apply it. 

This is a point gained. It is no longer sufficient to define 
the Church to be simply the great body of believers in the 
orthodox faith ; for we must now add that it is an authoritative 
body, having the authority to declare what the orthodox faith 
is. Now, this authority is either legitimate or it is not. If the 
latter, it is usurped, and therefore really no authority at all, for 
nobody is bound to regard it. If the former, then it is from 
‘Christ, the source of all legitimate authority in the Church ; 
then it is obligatory on all, and can be resisted by no one with- 
out sin, without rebellion against Christ, which is schism. If, 
then, the Reformers resisted this authority, as it is well known 
they did, or separated from it, they were schismatics, and the 
Churches they founded are out of the communion of Christ. 

The Bishop concedes the Church to be an authoritative 
body. But the Church is not many, but one. Therefore the 
authority is one. ‘The court to expound and apply the law, 
then, is the universal Church, not a particular Church. ‘The 
authority that declares the law must be the authority of the 
whole, and not of a part. This is evident from the fact, that, 
if the authority of the Church be a unitary authority, the au- 
thority of a part, or of some particular portion of the Church, 
must be inferior and subordinate to the whole, on the principle 
that the whole is greater than a part. The decision of a part 
can never be final, and the case may be carried up and argued 
before the full bench. 

The Bishop professes to believe, in the one Catholic Church. 
He then must admit the unity of the Church. This unity must 
extend to all that is embraced within the definition of the 
Church. This we now see, from the Bishop himself, is not 
only the orthodox faith, but the authority competent to declare 
what that faith is. The Church, then, must be one in its faith, 
and one in its authority. That is, its unity is not only the 
unity of faith, but the unity of authority. Now, whoever 
breaks the unity of this authority breaks the unity of the 
Church, as much as he who breaks the unity of the faith. But 
the Reformers did break this authority, and therefore were 
schismatics. 
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This conclusion we do not understand Bishop Hopkins to 
controvert, so far as concerns the German and Swiss Reform- 
ers, (pp. 26, 27,) but only in the case of the British Reform- 
ers. The British Reformers were not schismatics, because 
they did not proceed on their own individual authority, but on 
the authority of a national Church. His argument is, they 
who separate from the Catholic body by authority of the na- 
tional Church, of which they are members, are not schismatics ; 
but the British Reformers separated by authority of the nation- 
al Church ; therefore, they were not schismatics. 

To this we reply, 1. That the British Reformation, in point 
of fact, was not effected by the authority of the British Church 
as such, but by authority of the king and parliament, as is no- 
torious, — an authority which the British Church herself declares 
incompetent to do any thing of the sort ; for she declares that 
‘¢ the civil magistrate hath no authority in things purely spirit- 
ual.” Art. XXXVITI. 

We reply, 2. That, even if the Reformers had proceeded by 
authority of the national Church, they would have been none 
the less schismatics ; because no national Church is a complete 
church polity in itself, but merely a part, and therefore subor- 
dinated to the whole. ‘The Church of Christ is catholic, and 
knows no geographical limits, or national distinctions. It is 
one, and, as we have seen, one in its authority as well as in its 
faith. The authority of the national Church could be sufficient 
for the Reformers only on condition of its being a complete 
polity in itself, and, as to authority, independent of all other 
ecclesiastical bodies. But to assert this completeness and in- 
dependency of the national Church would be to deny the 
unity of the Catholic body, and to assert as many distinct, sep- 
arate, and independent Churches as there are nations in which 
there are Churches. To call these several distinct, separate, 
and independent Churches all one Church would be as false 
and as absurd as to call all the nations of Europe and America 
one and the same nation. 

Again, the Bishop’s argument presupposes the right of each 
national Church to expound the law in its own sense, and to 
differ as it judges necessary from all others. Consequently, he 
denies the obligation of the national Church to maintain the 
unity and integrity of the Catholic faith. For there may be 
rightfully as many different interpretations of the law, and 
therefore as many different faiths, as national Churches. He 
goes further ; he even lays down the doctrine, that ‘the 
Church,” meaning the national Church, ‘‘ hath authority in con- 
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troversies of faith.” If the Church hath authority in contro- 
versies of faith, the faithful must be bound to submit to it ; for 
the right to command involves always the obligation to obey. 
The faithful, then, in each nation are bound to receive the in- 
terpretations of the national Church. The authority of the 
Church is divine, and the Church therefore commands in the 
name of God. The faithful are commanded, then, in the name 
of God, in each nation, to believe what the national Church 
teaches. Consequently, the faithful may be commanded in the 
name of God to believe one doctrine as orthodox in one coun- 
try, and another doctrine in another. So that the Bishop’s 
doctrine of the independence of national Churches not only 
breaks the unity of the ecclesiastical authority, but even the 
unity of faith. But we have already established both unity of 
faith and of authority to be essential to the unity of the Church. 
Therefore this doctrine of independent national Churches is 
inadmissible ; therefore the authority of the national Church 
could not justify the Reformers in seceding from the Catholic 
body. Therefore, their secession was, as we have said, 
schism. : 

Moreover, if we should admit this doctrine of the absolute 
independence of national Churches, we should be obliged to 
deny the possibility of a national Church ever becoming heret- 
ical or schismatic. It cannot become schismatic ; for it can 
become so only on condition of wilfully separating from its own 
authority, which is absurd. It cannot be heretical; because it 
is itself the supreme judge of the law and propounder of the 
faith. Orthodoxy is what it declares to be orthodoxy. It is 
impossible for it, then, to be heterodox ; for heterodoxy is the 
doctrine repugnant to what it declares to be orthodox. It can 
be heterodox only on condition of denying what it declares, 
and even in declaring it. But a national Church may be both 
schismatic and heretical; for the Church of England herself 
declares, that, ‘‘as the Church of Hierusalem, Alexandria, and 
“lntioch have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only m their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.” Art. XIX. 

But the Bishop also seeks to justify the Reformers by as- 
serting the right of private judgment. His doctrine is, that the 
Church is indeed authoritative, that the authority of the small- 
est sect is superior to that of the individual, that the authority 
of the national Church is still greater, and that of the universal 
Church is the greatest of all. Where the universal Church is 
unanimous, its authority is complete ; but where it is not agreed, 
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but divided, individual reason, private judgment, must decide 
for each one as well asitcan. We shall not smile at the Bish- 
op’s simplicity, in supposing that this reservation in favor of 
private judgment amounts to any thing. All Catholics allow 
full scope to private judgment, reverently exercised, on all 
matters not decided by the Church; and this is all the Bishop 
himself asserts or implies. He admits the authority of the 
Church, and of course must deny the authority of private judg- 
ment in all matters coming within the jurisdiction of that author- 
ity ; for it is absurd to contend for the right of private judgment 
in regard to those matters covered by the ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The two authorities may, indeed, coexist, but not in regard 
to the same matters; for one is the negation of the other. 
But the Church, it is conceded, hath authority in controversies 
of faith, Art. XX. Consequently, in matters of faith private 
judgment has not authority. Whatever authority, then, it may 
have, it can have none to justify the Reformers in those mat- 
ters they stand accused of, for those are really, directly or in- 
directly, matters of faith ; since the authority of the Church 
itself, which they resisted, is an article of faith, professed in 
the creed, ‘¢I believe the Holy Catholic Church,”— not, 1 
believe in it, that is, that there is a Holy Catholic Church, but 
that I believe it, what it teaches, and observe what it com- 
mands. 

But the Bishop says, where the Church is unanimous, its 
authority is complete and final; where it is divided, it is not 
authoritative, and private judgment is. Is it possible for the 
Church to be divided? The Church is an authoritative body, 
as already proved, and as the Bishop contends earnestly (pp. 
26, 27). But can authority be divided against itself? The 
Church either decides or it does not. In any matter decided, 
it cannot be said to be divided ; for the decision itself is proof 
to the contrary. Matters not decided are not decided, and 
are not articles of faith, The Church cannot be said to be 
divided about these, for she has taken no action on them. In- 
dividuals may be divided about them, but not the Church. 
Moreover, if the Church could be divided on any matter, it 
would be a kingdom divided against itself, and therefore must 
fall; but we have the promise of Him who cannot lie, that it 
shall not fall, for it is built on a rock, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. 

Furthermore, when the Church has decided, those, be they 
few or be they many, who refuse to submit, are ipso facto 
schismatics, out of the communion of the Church, and no part 
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of it. The dissent of these, therefore, makes nothing against 
the unanimity of the Church. Here, we apprehend, is the 
great difficulty of our Protestant Bishop. When he talks of 
divisions in the Church, we,suspect he has reference to divis- 
ions, not in the Church, but out of it. Bishop as he is, he does 
not appear to have any clear notions of ecclesiastical authority. 
He admits the authority of the Church in one breath, and denies 
it in the next, and then apparently both admits and denies it in 
the same breath. We, however, hold him to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, which declare, ‘* The Church hath authority in contro- 
versies of faith.””. Then he must admit that there is somewhere 
in the Church an authority competent to decide such contro- 
versies. ‘Then he must also admit, that, when that authority has 
decided, they who refuse to submit to the decision are rebels, 
and by their rebellion placed out of the Church. In demand- 
ing unanimity as essential to complete the authority of the 
Church, does he demand the unanimous assent of all, both the 
Church condemning and the adherents of the doctrine con- 
demned? ‘The Council of Nice condemned the Arians, but 
certainly not with the consent of the Arians. Was it after 
that condemnation lawful for a member of the Church to ques- 
tion its justice, and to attempt to decide for himself, by his 
private judgment, the subject-matter of the original controversy, 
on the ground, that the whole body of professed Christians, or 
of professed Christian pastors, had not been unanimous in con- 
demning Arianism? If so, where was the authority of the 
Church in controversies of faith? The adherents of the heret- 
ical doctrine, of course, cannot be unanimous in condemning it ; 
and if their assent to its condemnation must be obtained, before 
the condemnation can be pronounced by a competent authority, 
we should like to be informed how any doctrine can ever be 
condemned as heretical ! 

The Church either has authority to condemn doctrines as 
heretical, or it has not. If not, then it is idle to talk of her 
authority in controversies of faith. She has no authority, and 
the whole question is left to private judgment ; and each indi- 
vidual, from the best evidences in the case, is free to form his 
own opinions, and to abide by them, whether agreeing with the 
great body of believers or not. ‘The fathers, and decisions of 
councils, &c., may have great weight with him, and be, in fact, 
the data from which he reasons, but they cannot bind him. 
He is free to read the Bible for himself, and form his own 
creed. Is the Bishop prepared to admit this conclusion? Of 
course not, for he contends that the Church has authority in con- 
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troversies of faith, holds dissent to be a sin, and censures severely 
the German and Swiss Reformers for asserting the dangerous 
principle which leads to it. Speaking of these last, he says: 


“‘Provoked and excited by the usurpations of the Roman priest- 
hood, they did not pause to separate the use from the abuse, — the 
usurpation, from the real judicial authority committed to the pas- 
tors of the Church by Christ himself. Hence, they overthrew the 
whole system of ecclesiastical government; assumed the dangerous 
principle, that the great Head of the Church had not appointed 
any specific kind of government for it, and that any form at all was 
equally acceptable in his sight, so that the Scriptures held their 
proper rank as the rule of faith for his people. The sad result of 
this error, my beloved brethren, is the wretched state of strife and 
dissension to which we have already alluded. Heresy in its dead- 
liest form has swept through the Lutheran Churches and the uni- 
versities of Germany, The very pulpit of Calvin, at Geneva, has 
been long occupied by men who preach the doctrine for which 
Calvin condemned Servetus to the stake; and still the same disor- 
ganizing principle runs throughout the land, that the government 
of Christ’s Church is a thing ef indifference, but that, as a matter 
of high expediency, if there be any government at all, the more 
modern, the better.’’ — pp. 26, 27. 


This proves plainly that the Bishop cannot adopt the conclu- 
sion, that every man is free to form his own creed, irrespectively 
of the decision of the Church ; for it plainly asserts that Christ 
committed judicial authority, in matters of faith, to the pastors 
of the Church, ard established a government for the Church, 
and even a specific kind of government. Of course, then, he 
must hold that all are bound, on pain of schism, to submnit to that 
government. 

If we take the other alternative, and say that the Church 
hath authority to condemn doctrines as heretical, then the ques- 
tion is not, whether all who profess to belong to the Church 
consent to the condemnation, but whether the condemnation 
has been really pronounced by the government of the Church. 
If the government has pronounced the condemnation, it is 
unquestionably authoritative, and all who refuse to consent are 
by that fact rebels, and to be condemned as schismatics. In 
determining, then, on what matters the Church is agreed, we 
have not to inquire on what matters all who bear the Christian 
name are agreed; but simply, what matters the Church has 
decided. The decision is, ipso facto, proof of unanimity ; for 
whoso refuses to submit to it is, ipso facto, a schismatic, and 
out of the Church, as says our blessed Saviour: ‘‘If he refuse 
to hear the Church, let him be to you as a heathen or as a 
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publican.”? This must be admitted, if we admit the Church 
to be authoritative at all. 

But the Reformers are accused of schism, only for rejecting 
the authority of the Church on those matters it had decided, and 
on which ts unanimity is to be presumed. Since, then, the 
authority of the Church, in all matters on which it is agreed, is 
conceded to be ultimate, the right of private judgment on other 
matters cannot be pleaded in justification of the Reformers. 
Consequently, the reservation in favor of private judgment can- 
not free them from the charge of schism. 

It is true, the Bishop himself would seem to extend the right 
of private judgment beyond the limits we have assigned it, and 
give it, in some sense, a codrdinate jurisdiction with that of the 
Church, and of the same matters. To this end he quotes 
several passages from the Sacred Scriptures. But to assume 
the authority of both private judgment and the Church on the 
same matters is, as we have said, absurd. One authority 
necessarily excludes the other. If it is private judgment, then 
not the Church; if the Church, then not private judgment. If 
it is private judgment, private judgment can override the de- 
cision of the Church, and then the authority of the Church is 
null; if it is the Church, then the Church can override private 
judgment, and the authority of private judgment is null. Ob- 
viously, then, the two authorities cannot have codrdinate juris- 
diction of the same mitters. If the two authorities be admitted, 
it must be in relation to different matters. 

The passages quoted from the Holy Scriptures are not to 
the Bishop’s purpose. ‘They undoubtedly recognize man as a 
reasonable being, and call upon him to exercise his reason; but 
not in relation to those questions which are subjected to author- 
ity. Almighty, God calls upon us to reason, we admit, — to 
exercise our private judgment, we cheerfully concede; but not 
in regard to the intrinsic truth of the mysteries of faith, nor in 
regard to the genuine sense of the word of God ; but solely i in 
regard to the motives of credibility. He calls upon us to rea- 
son on the question, 1. Whether his providences do not har- 
monize with our natural sense of justice ; 2. Whether we have 
not sufficient motives for believing his word, that is, to believe 
him when he speaks, on his own veracity ; 3. Whether we 
can justify to ourselves our refusal to trust his veracity, and to 
obey his commands ; 4. Whether the witness to his word is 
not altogether credible ; and 5. Whether the interpreter whose 
interpretations we are commanded to take has not received 
ample authority to interpret the word of God. All these are 
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questions addressed to reason, and come within the jurisdiction 
of private judgment ; for otherwise our faith would be blind 
and irrational, even if true, and faith without reason is not what 
God demands of us. But the admission of the right of pri- 
vate judgment on these questions is one thing, — the admission 
of the right of private judgment in regard to the intrinsic truth 
of the mysteries of faith is another and a very different thing. 
The mysteries are inevident to reason, because they transcend 
it, and are taken, not on the authority of reason apprehending 
their intrinsic truth, — for, if they were, they would be matters 
of science, and not of faith, — but on the simple veracity of God 
revealing them; and the fact that God has revealed them is 
not taken on their intrinsic reasonableness, or any perception of 
their intrinsic reasonableness, but on the authority of the wit- 
ness for God which he himself hath appointed. 

We accept private judgment, as well as the Bishop, and give 
full scope to individual reason, but only within its legitimate 
province. We reconcile reason and authority by ascertaining 
the province of reason, and cénfining it within its legitimate 
province. Questions of reason are to be decided by reason, 
but questions of faith are to be decided by authority ; for all 
faith rests on authority, and would not be faith if it did not. 
The Bishop does not seem to have been aware of this fact ; for 
he does not seem to have ever clearly distinguished in his own 
mind, on the one hand, between faith and science, and, on the 
other, between faith and opinion. 

The Bishop seems to fancy that he escapes our conclusion, 
that the right of private judgment does not relieve the Reform- 
ers from the charge of schism, on the ground, that the Church 
may be divided on matters of faith. If we understand him, he 
holds that on some articles of faith the Church is unanimous, 
but on others it is divided. In regard to all those articles on 
which it is divided, the exercise of private judgment is our 
right. That the Church is agreed on some questions, and 
divided on others, we concede ; but that the questions on which 
it is divided are matters of faith we deny. His error arises 
from not making this distinction. The Church cannot be 
divided on articles of faith ; for the Bishop himself contends, as 
well as we, for the unity of the faith. Faith is and must be 
one, and they who embrace not the one faith are uo part of the 
Church ; for the Bishop himself defines the Church to be com- 
posed of all who embrace the orthodox faith, and of course of 
no others. The questions on which the Church is divided, or 
can be divided, without breaking its unity, must be simply 
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questions of science or of opinion, and not questions of faith. 
The freedom of private judgment in relation to all these ques- 
tions the Church fully recognizes. 

But the Bishop would seem (p. 3) to rest his defence on 
the distinction between fundamentals and non-fundamentals. 
The Church, he would probably say, cannot be divided on 
fundamentals, but it may be divided on non-fundamentals. 
This is the usual resort of Protestants. But to this we reply : 
1. The non-fundamentals are either matters of faith or they 
are not. If not, they are out of the question ; for the question 
concerns matters of faith only. If they are matters of faith, 
we ask on what authority are they declared to be non-funda- 
mental? Not on the authority of reason, for the question is 
not a question of reason. On the authority of the Sacred 
Scriptures ? But there is no passage of the Sacred Scriptures 
which declares or implies that a certain portion of the faith is 
not fundamental. On the authority of the Church? But the 
Protestant cannot admit the authority of the Church without 
condemning himself, for he resists that authority ; and moreover, 
the Church never regards any portion of the faith as non-funda- 
mental. What is not fundamental she does never propose as 
an article of faith, for she always teaches that it is equally 
necessary to believe all that she teaches. There is, then, no 
authority for making the distinction between fundamental and 
non-fundamental. 

2. The matters assumed to be non-fundamental are either 
matters divinely revealed or not. If not, they are not articles 
of faith in any sense; for nothing can be made an article of 
faith, except what is divinely revealed. If divinely revealed, 
they cannot be non-fundamental ; for it is essential that all which 
God reveals should be believed. It is repugnant to reason to 
suppose that God would reveal to us, supernaturally, what might 
be rejected without detriment to salvation. Moreover, he who 
rejects any portion of God’s word makes God a liar ; because 
he refuses to rely on the veracity of God, which is as good 
authority for believing one article as another. 

3. Admitting that some articles are fundamental and others 
non-fundamental, still the Bishop has no rule for distinguishing the 
one from the other. Private reason cannot, as we have seen ; 
because what articles of supernatural faith are fundamental, and 
what not, is not a question of reason, but itself a question of 
faith, and therefore must rest on supernatural authority. Not 
the Sacred Scriptures ; because, in nearly all cases, the question 
turns on what the Scriptures do really teach, or what is the 
faith they enjoin. 
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Will the Bishop say, that fundamentals are those articles in 
which all Christians agree, and non-fundamentals are those about 
which they dispute? Understanding by Christians all who 
bear the name, we ask him what these fundamental doctrines 
are, in which they all agree? We are ignorant of all such 
doctrines, and think he will find it difficult to adduce a single 
doctrine the contrary of which has not been maintained by some 
portion of the Christian world. Will he, abandoning this 
ground, say, fundamentals are only those doctrines which are 
clearly and expressly taught in the Sacred Scriptures? Be it 
so. The Scriptures, unquestionably, make faith in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, indispensable to salvation ; but is it 
equally express as to what is to be believed concerning Jesus 
Christ? Certainly not. For nothing can be said to be ex- 
pressly taught in the Scriptures, about which men, equally able, 
learned, honest, and sincere, who take them for their rule of 
faith, continue to dispute. Has it ever been settled from the 
Bible alone, interpreted by private reason, whether we are to 
believe the Son of God is consubstantial to the Father, as 
teaches the Nicene Creed; or created out of nothing, as the 
Arians contended? Whether he is the second person in the 
ever-adorable Trinity ; or merely the son of Joseph and Mary, 
as allege our modern Unitarians ? Whether he saves the world 
as a grand expiatory sacrifice, dying to redeem men from the 
curse of the law, and raising them to newness of life by the 
communication of himself; or merely as a teacher of whole- 
some truths and an exemplar of a holy life? Are not these, and 
many more like them, fundamental questions? Can they be 
settled by an appeal to the Scriptures alone? Ifso, why have 
they not been? Why are not all sincere and honest Protes- 
tants, whose rule is the sufficiency of the Scriptures, agreed 
respecting them? If all that is fundamental is expressly taught 
in the Scriptures, why have not our Protestant brethren, long 
before this, hit upon certain articles of faith which they can all 
adopt? At least, why have we not seen, after three hundred 
years of experiment, some approximation to unanimity among 
them? Yet we see nothing of all this. They divide and sub- 
divide more and more; and if at the present moment they 
appear less widely separated, and to fight one another less 
fiercely than formerly, it is because they have fallen into indif- 
ference, and are gradually coming to believe that one creed or 
one sect is about as good as another, and perhaps none nor all 
are worth troubling one’s head about. No, this ground is 
untenable. Strike from the creeds of our Protestant sects all 
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articles concerning which there is a difference of belief, and 
take the residuum, as we must, as the sum of what is clearly 
taught in the Scriptures, and we should have a faith which 
would be unanimously, by all parties, declared altogether in- 
sufficient, — too meagre to satisfy even Socinians. 

It seems to us, on attentively reading Bishop Hopkins’s 
Lectures, that the singular confusion which runs through them 
arises from his never having clearly conceived of the Church 
of Christ as an authoritative body. The Ecclesia docens et 
gubernans appears to have remained to him in profound obscu- 
rity, or to have been confounded in his mind with the Ecclesia 
credens. He believes Jesus Christ founded a Church, but, 
one is tempted to think, merely a Church of believers. He 
does not appear to be fully aware, at least theoretically, that 
our blessed Lord has set in this Church of believers some ‘‘ to 
be apostles, and some prophets, and others evangelists, and 
others pastors and teachers, for the perfection of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, unto the edification of the body of 
Christ ; till we all meet in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the ~ 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ, that we may 
not now be children, tossed to and fro, and carried about by 
every wind of doctrine, in the wickedness of men, in craftiness 
by which they lie in wait to deceive,”’ (Eph. iv. 11 — 14,) and 
that to these, who constitute the ministry of the Church, is 
given authority to teach and to rule the Church. It is true, he 
holds Episcopacy to be of divine appointment ; but he holds it 
to be necessary, not to the being of the Church, but simply to 
its order. Hence, he really believes it possible to retain the 
unity of the Church under a diversity of ecclesiastical govern- 
ments. Here, it seems to us, is his primal error. Our blessed 
Lord, in constituting his Church, did constitute an authoritative 
ministry, and made communion with that ministry the indispen- 
sable condition of communion with his Church. ‘‘Go ye, 
therefore, and teach all nations ; baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; 
and behold, I am with you all days, even unto the consummation 
of the world.” (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) Here was instituted 
the Ecclesia docens ; here was instituted a perpetual ministry, 
with authority to teach ; and whoso rejecteth this authority re- 
jecteth Christ himself. Now, if this ministry has authority to 
teach, then all are bound to believe what it teaches ; for there 
is no authority to teach, where there is no obligation to believe. 
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The authority here given, the Bishop concedes, was not 
given to the apostles personally, but to them and their succes- 
sors. But it was given to them and their successors, not sep- 
arately, but collectively, as one ministry, to be possessed by 
each only as he remained in the unity of the body, — in the 
unity of the teaching body, not merely of the believing body. 
Then this ministry, the apostles and their successors, are to be 
regarded as a body corporate, endowed with the attributes of 
individuality and immortality. Its authority must be one, not 
merely one in the sense that he who confers it is one, but in 
the sense that the body exercising it is one body, as a state, 
a town, or a banking corporation is one body. ‘This must not 
be overlooked. We suspect the Bishop, however, does over- 
look it, and thinks he maintains the requisite unity by asserting 
the unity of authority in Christ the invisible Head. That 
Christ is the fountain of all authority in the Church is admitted ; 
that he is the real governor, and the only governor in the 
Church is also admitted ; but this is not the question. The 
question is as to the ministry which he has commissioned to 
exercise his authority, or through which he governs the Church. 
The ministry is instituted, because Christ chooses to govern by 
an outward visible agent. The question relates, therefore, solely 
to this visible agent. If the great Head of the Church had 
chosen to govern without a visible ministry, doubtless he could. 
But he has not so chosen. He has instituted a ministry, and 
being himself one, the ministry must be one. The ministry, 
like the human body, may have many members ; but all these 
members must be members of one and the same body, and 
members one of another, or else we must adopt the monstrous 
supposition, that Christ has a multiplicity of bodies. The min- 
istry is instituted to be the visible organ of the invisible author- 
ity of Christ. If Christ is one, his authority must be one ; if 
his authority is one, the visible organ must be one ; for a visible 
organ which is manifold cannot express an authority which is 
one. The ministry, also, must be one ; for if not, we shall be 
perplexed, and ata loss to distinguish the true ministry from 
the false. Assume a multiplicity of true ministries, and a vari- 
ety of false ministries, as there has been, is, and always will be 
so long as the corruptions of human nature remain, and how 
shall the young, the simple, and the unlettered, all of whom 
have souls as precious in the sight of God as the soul of the 
Bishop himself, know which is the true ministry to which they 
owe obedience, and on which they may rely with confidence 
and safety ? We have already proved, that unity of authority, 
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and therefore of the ministry, is necessary as the condition of 
unity of faith. Unity of the body teaching — Ecclesia docens— 
becomes as necessary as unity of the body believing — Ecclesia 
credens. As unity of faith, according to the Bishop himself, is 
essential to the being of the Church, it follows that unity of the 
ministerial authority is necessary to the being as well as to the 
order of the Church. Any split or division in the ministerial 
authority is as much a schism in the Church as a split or divis- 
ion in the faith believed. 

If these considerations deserve any weight, — and we hold 
them to be conclusive, — the unity of the Church under a diver- 
sity of ecclesiastical governments is impossible. It cannot 
coexist with a divided authority. As well might we say that a 
state can exist as a single state under two distinct, separate, 
and independent governments. Here is the rock on which 
‘our Anglican divines seem to us to split. They all profess to 
believe in the unity of the Church ; but they all assume that its 
unity may be, and is, retained under distinct, diverse, and inde- 
pendent governments. Hence, they call their Church — which, 
as an ecclesiastical polity, is as isolated and independent as the 
government of Great Britain itself — ‘‘a branch” of the one 
Catholic Church, and, with a marvellous simplicity, speak of it 
as ‘‘ owr branch of the Catholic Church.”? A branch is in- 
complete in itself ; but the Anglican Church, if a Church at all, 
is not incomplete in itself. It claims to be an independent 
body, and participates in the authority of no other body ; nor 
does it depend on any other body for its life or any portion of 
its life. It is therefore false and absurd to callit a branch. It 
is no branch. It is the whole tree, or no part of it. It is an 
island Church, and nowhere joined to the continent. Can 
these divines fail to perceive this? Alas! when one has 
strayed from the fountain of living waters, and lost the path 
which leads to it, there is apparently no absurdity too gross for 
him to believe, no truth too obvious and palpable for him to 
overlook. So we doubt not but our Anglican divines honestly 
believe their Church is a branch, although there is never a 
trunk of which it is a branch, — their Church a member, al- 
though there is never a body of which it is a member. 

It is this false view of unity, of the unity of the Church under 
a diversity and independence of government, that has led Bishop 
Hopkins to contend, in these Lectures, that individuals are free 
to select what Church they will join. Strange unity of the 
Church, which is compatible with the existence of different 
Churches and different communions, and allows it to be a mat- 
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ter of at least comparative indifference which one a man joins ; 
just as if a man can be saved in any other communion than that 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church! We own 
individuals are free to join the Church, or to unite with such one 
of the sects as they choose, but only as a man is free to choose 
life or death ; and so would the Bishop himself say, if he only 
clearly perceived the unity of the Catholic Church, and that 
out of unity there is no life. 

But the Bishop can justify the Reformers in seceding from 
the communion of the Catholic Church only on condition of its 
having ceased to be the communion of Christ ; for to secede 
from a Church which is in communion with Christ is to secede 
from Christ himself. Now, will he deny that salvation is pos- 
sible in the Roman Catholic Church? Will he deny that it 
was possible in that Church in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century ? The Roman Catholic Church was then what it had 
been for many ages before, and what it is now. It embraced 
at that epoch, and had for many ages, nearly the whole Chris- 
tian world. If we say that salvation is not possible in its com- 
munion, we pronounce a fearful sentence on the millions who 
lived and died in its communion prior to the Reformation, as 
upon the many millions who have lived and died in its com- 
munion since. But the Bishop will not say this ; Protestants 
generally do not say it. , Were they to say it, what should we say 
of the piety of our English ancestors ? England herself was 
converted from heathenism by missionaries from this very 
Church of Rome ; and she has not, we believe, a saint in her 
calendar, who did not belong to the period of her communion 
with Rome. It was during that period that all that makes her 
glory took its rise. Then were founded her institutions of 
learning ; then was laid the foundation of her real national 
greatness. ‘Then was she renowned for her piety, and her 
land was filled with the pure, faithful, self-denying servants of 
God. Shall we say that all her saints, martyrs, and confessors 
have gone to hell? Of course not. No Protestant really 
doubts the possibility of salvation in the Roman communion, 
and the Bishop does not himself seem to think that communion 
with Rome endangers salvation. In his first Lecture he plainly 
recognizes the Roman Catholic Church as still having all the 
essential elements of the Church of God. He concedes her 
orthodoxy and her catholicity. He does not even seek to 
unchurch her. He admits her to be a Church of Christ ; and 
states, that the question was not, whether she was Catholic or 
not, but whether she had an exclusive claim to the title of 
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Catholicity. ‘‘The Church of Rome,’ he says, (p. 6,) 
‘¢ claimed the exclusive title of Catholic, and branded all with- 
out her pale as cut off from Christ as heretics, as guilty of 
mortal sin. The Reformers denied that she had the exclusive 
right to the name of Catholic.” That is, the Reformers ad- 
mitted her to be Catholic, but contended that they were Cath- 
olic as well as she, and perhaps more so; because, as they 
alleged, they were more in harmony with the Church in primi- 
tive times. 

Now, if he concedes salvation to be possible in the Roman 
Catholic Church, he concedes her to contain in herself all that 
is necessary to salvation. Belief in the true orthodox faith is 
necessary to salvation, as all must admit; for ‘‘ without ‘faith it 
is impossible to please God,” and ‘‘ he that believeth not shall 
be condemned.”? ‘Then the Roman Catholic has the true 
orthodox faith, and this the Bishop also seems to admit. Then 
the Reformers had no reason to secede from her on account of 
any supposed corruptions of the faith. But if salvation was 
possible in her bosom, she must have been in communion with 
Christ ; for ‘‘there is no other name given under heaven, among 
men, whereby we must be saved.”? But if she was in com- 
munion with Christ, she was the Church of Christ ; and as the 
Church is but one communion, she and such particular Church- 
es as were in communion with her were the only Church 
and the whole Church of Christ. To separate from her com- 
munion, then, was to separate from the communion of Christ. 
The Reformers did separate from her communion, and there- 
fore separated from the communion of Christ, and were schis- 
matics. No mancan be saved, unless he abide in the commun- 
ion of Christ. The Reformers did not abide in his communion. 
We leave the conclusion to be drawn by the Bishop himself. 

Here is the necessary conclusion, if it be once admitted, as 
it is and must be, that salvation is possible in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. . This is a terrible conclusion, and worthy of the 
serious consideration of those who talk so loudly and arrogantly 
of the ‘‘ corruptions,” ‘‘ errors,’ and ‘‘ usurpations of modern 
Rome ”’; especially of those who form Protestant leagues and 
missionary societies for the conversion of the benighted Papists 
of Italy, France, and Spain. It will be well for them to look 
at their own foundation. They must muster courage enough 
to deny the possibility of salvation in the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, or else admit that salvation is not possible in their own. 
If they conclude to deny that salvation is possible in the Roman 
Catholic communion, we will thank them to agree in which of 
their own party-colored communions it is possible. 
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But what! do you mean to say that none in these various 
Protestant sects can be saved ? We mean to say that no man 
can be saved who is not actually or virtually in the Church 
which is in communion with Christ ; and if the Roman Catholic 
Church is in communion with him, Protestant sects are not, for 
they are not in communion with it. That individuals who are 
outwardly in Protestant sects may be saved, we do not deny ; 
because they may be there through invincible ignorance, but 
would not be there, if it were in their power to unite with the 
true Church. God does not exact impossibilities. Where the 
deed is impossible, he takes the will for the deed. All-who 
believe the orthodox faith, without which no one can be saved, 
and have the desire and intention which would accept the Cath- 
olic Church were it presented, will be saved ; but not because 
they are in this or that sectarian communion, but because they 
are virtually, am voto animique dispositione, out of it, and in 
the Catholic communion. 

There are various other matters in these Lectures, on which 
we should like to remark ; but we pass them over, because we 
have in the present article wished to confine ourselves to a 
single point. We think we have shown, that, on the grounds 
assumed by the Bishop, the British Reformers are not cleared 
of the charge of schism. So far as we can see, ‘he has brought 
forward nothing which takes their secession out of the category 
of schism, or in the least removes the presumption we began 
by saying is against them. ‘Till this 1s done, the Catholic 
Church stands secure in her ancient possession, and has no 
occasion to enter upon the defence of her title. We leave, 
therefore, the question of the Reformers, till a champion comes 
forward with some solid principle on which their defence may 
be grounded. 


Arr. III. — Cours de Droit Naturel, professé ala Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris, par M. Tuo. Jourrroy. Premiére 
Partie. Prolégoménes au Droit Naturel. Paris. 1835. 
8vo. 2 Tomes. 


Tuis work has been translated into English by the Rev. 
William H. Channing, nephew of the late Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, published by Mr. Ripley in his Specimens of For- 
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eign Standard Literature, and adopted as a text-book of 
moral philosophy in the University of Cambridge. It has 
been read by many among us, been favorably noticed by sev- 
eral of our leading journals; and is, probably, as well known 
and as highly esteemed in our community as similar works on 
similar subjects generally are, or can be expected to be. 

We ourselves were the first to bring the work to the notice 
of the American public, by a favorable review of it inserted in 
The Christian Examiner, for September, 1837. We then 
estimated the work very highly, and regarded it as a valuable 
contribution to moral science. As such we spoke of it ; as such 
we commended it; we honestly believed that it had solved the 
great ethical problems, and prepared the way for the construc- 
tion, on the law of nature as discoverable by natural reason, of 
a complete and satisfactory system of ethics, which would 
endure as long as human nature should remain unaltered. Our 
review of the work, and the commendatory terms in which we 
have on several occasions spoken of it, have, no doubt, con- 
tributed somewhat to the favorable reception it has found in 
our community ; and we therefore feel it incumbent on us to ~ 
assign at least some few of the reasons which have finally oper- 
ated to change our views of it, and to induce us to reject its 
principal doctrines as insufficient, false, or mischievous. 

We are not surprised that we should have approved this work 
at the time we did, for it issued from a school of philosophy to 
which we were then attached ; but nothing seems to us more 
unaccountable, now, than the confidence and warmth with which 
we received the teachings of that school, of which M. Jouffroy, 
if not one of the founders, was at least one of its most distin- 
guished disciples, — unless, indeed, it be the fact, that they were 
also received by some of our friends, well qualified by age, 
experience, attainments, and natural ability to be our masters. 
Some eight or ten years ago, we regarded the Eclectic school 
as a glorious school, and counted it our highest felicity to be 
recognized by its master, M. Victor Cousin, as one of his dis- 
ciples. Many amongst us, indeed, opposed it, but, unhappily, 
in bad temper, or on untenable grounds ; and their opposition 
tended only to confirm our confidence, increase our admiration, 
and inflame our devotion. But since the novelty has worn off, 
and we have had leisure to recover our self-possession, and to 
look, with an undazzled eye, the school calmly and steadily in 
the face, we have found it utterly unsatisfactory, and utterly 
unable to solve a single important problem. It throws no light 
on any of the dark passages of human nature, gives no satisfac- 
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tory explanation of the past history of our race, presents no 
consistent theory of the universe, and furnishes no solution of 
our future destiny. All too late for our personal credit as a 
philosopher have we discovered this ; for all too late for our 
credit as a philosopher, though we hope not all too late to make 
sure of our destiny as a man, have we discovered that phi- 
losophy, separated from supernatural revelation, is unable to 
solve any of the great problems of man or the universe. 

Philosophy, taken strictly, is science deducing conclusions 
from principles obtained by the light of natural reason, and can 
arrive at no conclusion which is valid beyond the range of natu- 
ral reason. But all the great problems of man and the universe 
lie beyond this range, and therefore, if solved at all, can be 
solved only by the aid of supernatural revelation. When we 
discovered this fact, we enlarged our definition of philosophy, 
and defined it science deducing conclusions from principles 
obtained both from reason and revelation. In this sense the 
word philosophy is used in all our writings for the last two or 
three years. But in this sense philosophy is made to embrace 
not only philosophy properly so called, but theology also. 
This usage of the word is unauthorized, is unnecessary, and 
tends to generate confusion. Moreover, there is a science of 
man and the universe, and even of the Author of man and the 
universe, deduced from principles furnished by natural reason, 
and distinct from theology, which is very true, and very impor- 
tant. This science, from the time of Pythagoras, has received 
the name of philosophy. ‘This is its proper name, and this 
name it should be permitted to bear. 

In defining philosophy to be science deducing its conclusions 
from natural reason alone, and in declaring it impotent to solve 
the great problems of the universe, we say nothing against 
reason, and imply no distrust of reason. “We merely say, what 
all know to be true, that reason has its bounds, beyond which 
it cannot pass. All our faculties are good, and were given us 
to be exercised. Reason is man’s distinguishing characteristic. 
It is this which distinguishes him from the animal world. It 
would, therefore, be absurd to forbid him to exercise his reason, 
the faculty which ennobles him and gives him his rank in the 
scale of being. Moreover, if we were to deny to man the ex- 
ercise of his reason, or if we were even to distrust it, we 
should deny to him the possibility of having any well grounded 
faith, —indeed, of having any faith at all. For, though faith 
itself is never taken on the authority of reason, but on the 
veracity of God, who reveals it, yet the motives of credibil- 
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ity are all addressed to reason, and reason judges supremely 
whether the witness for God be worthy of credit or not. All 
we ask is, that reason be confined to its legitimate province, and 
that men do not attempt to.do by reason what. they cannot do 
by it. 

The error of philosophers is not in their using reason, but in 
using it unreasonably, — in fancying that by its aid alone they 
can discover the true end of man, and determine the rules 
according to which he should conduct his life ; or, in other 
words, in imagining that philosophy may supersede revelation 
by taking cognizance of the same matters. Our modern philos- 
ophers, on the one hand, magnify beyond all reason the power 
of reason, and imagine they obtain results from it which they 
obtain only, directly or indirectly, from supernatural revela- 
tion ; or, on the other hand, professing to accept supernatural 
revelation, unduly depress, under pretence of explaining it, 
and reduce the mysteries of faith to mere propositions of phi- 
losophy. ‘This last is the error of the Eclectic school. It 
professes to accept all the mysteries of faith, but that, in ac- 
cepting, it explains them ; and at first sight it seems to do what - 
it professes. It is this which deceives us. We read its pro- 
ductions. We find all the consecrated terms of faith, in name 
at least, all the dogmas the most rigid orthodoxy can insist upon 
our believing, and we do not readily see what is wanting. All 
is explained ; all seems perfectly clear and easy ; we are en- 
raptured, and exclaim, All hail, glorious and triumphant philoso- 
phy ! But as soon as we begin to look a little deeper, to 
penetrate a little below the surface, we discover, that, if we 
have the orthodox terms, we have by no means the orthodox 
sense. The proposition, we took to be the dogma of faith, 
turns out to be merely a proposition of philosophy, and the 
explanation of the mystery to be simply its rejection. The 
Christianity we seemed to have grasped with a firm hold, and 
which we felt so able to demonstrate, proves to be merely a 
cold speculation and a chilling infidelity. 

The Eclectic school falls into a fatal error, —that of assuming 
that religion and philosophy do not differ as to their matter, but 
only as to their form. Faith is the truth, but the truth envel- 
oped ; philosophy is the same truth, but developed. This is 
M. Cousin’s doctrine ; it was also M. Jouffroy’s. But as the 
truth developed and possessed in the clear light of philosophy 
is much superior to truth enveloped in the mystic folds of faith, 
so philosophy is superior to religion. Yet, as all cannot rise to 
this clear vision, or obtain the transcendent lucidity of the 
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Eclectic philosophy, so philosophy, with a generous condescen- 
sion, a noble pity for human weakness, deigns to take religion 
under its protection, and to extend the hand to the ignorant 
masses who are still enveloped in its folds! ‘Thus, M. Jouftroy 
contends that Christianity must needs recoil before the advance 
of philosophy, and finally disappear, when all the world be- 
come philosophers. No doubt, faith loses itself where vision 
begins, but the error is in assuming that faith embraces no mat- 
ters which transcend the reach of philosophy. The matter of 
faith and philosophy is not one and the same. ‘l'he matter of 
philosophy is what is intrinsically evident to natural reason ; 
the matter of faith is that portion of universal truth which God 
has been pleased to reveal, which is intrinsically inevident to 
reason. Fides est credere quod non vides, says St. Augustine : 
Faith is, to believe that which you see not ;—or, as says the 
blessed Apostle Paul, ‘‘ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the conviction of things which appear not, — 4rgumentum 
non apparentium.’? (Heb. xi. 1.) ‘he matter of faith, then, 
is not the matter of philosophy, but transcends it, and is that 
before which philosophy must bow down and worship. 

M. Cousin is right in representing faith as obscure, but 
wrong in predicating this obscurity of the form under which its 
matter is apprehended. He is wholly mistaken, when he makes 
faith the enthusiastic perception of truth, clothing itself in the 
picturesque forms of poetry, and expressing itself only in the 
hymn and the chant. It is not faith, but devotion consequent 
upon faith, that demands sacred hymns and chants. The 
dogmas of faith, as laid down in the Credo, are expressed in 
forms as clear, as precise, as exact, as sober, as philosophy 
herself can aspire to. ‘The dogmas of the Trinity, of the 
Incarnation, of Transubstantiation, as formal propositions to 
be believed, are as simple and as intelligible as the proposition, 
two and two make four. They are, no doubt, great and impen- 
etrable mysteries ; but the mystery is not in the form, but in the 
matter, — not in the expression, but in the thought. This single 
fact overthrows the whole Eclectic theory concerning divine 
revelation and the difference between religion and philosophy. 

The Eclectic school, the modern German schools, and even 
our liberal Christians, as they call themselves, really reject 
all supernatural revelation, in believing themselves able to ex- 
plain its mysteries. ‘T'o explain, in the sense these understand 
it, is to make intrinsically evident to natural reason. They 
wish to explain the mysteries, that is, to find in them some 
intrinsic evidence of their truth, so that they may believe them 
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without being obliged to take them on the authority of Him who 
reveals them. But nothing can be made intrinsically evident 
to reason, whose intrinsic truth transcends reason, or, what is 
the same thing, is not natutally knowable by reason. The 
contents of supernatural revelation are matters whose intrinsic 
truth transcends natural reason. For if not, they would not 
need to be supernaturally revealed, and we should have with 
supernatural revelation no more than we might have without it. 
Consequently, the contents of supernatural revelation, or the 
matter revealed, are necessarily inexplicable to natural reason, 
and therefore the attempt to explain its mysteries is only to 
attempt to prove that they are not matters supernaturally re- 
vealed. 

A supernatural revelation must necessarily contain mysteries. 
A mystery is something whose intrinsic truth is inevident to 
natural reason, and therefore inexplicable to natural reason. A 
pretended revelation, containing no mysteries, would be proved 
at once not to be supernatural, because it would be all explica- 
ble to natural reason. It might be true, we grant ; but its truth 
would be truth pertaining to the natural order, not io the super- 
natural order. The simple question is, Has God made us a 
revelation of truths of the supernatural order? If not, we are 
left to the light of nature, and it is idle to talk of divine reve- 
lation. If he has, then these truths must needs be mysteries, 
intrinsically inevident, though extrinsically evident; that is, 
evident, not because we apprehend their internal reasonableness 
and truth, but because the authority of God revealing them is 
ample warrant of their truth. We do not, in saying that they 
are intrinsically inevident, say that it is unreasonable to believe 
them. Far from it. Nothing is more reasonable than to be- 
lieve on the veracity of God, who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived; nothing, in fact, would be more unreasonable than 
not to believe God on his word. Our philosophers and liberal 
Christians, then, instead of seeking to explain the mysteries, 
should ask rather if God has revealed them, or if we have suffi- 
cient grounds for believing that he has revealed them. We 
cannot conclude from the internal reasonableness of the doc- 
trine to the fact of revelation, but we must conclude from the 
fact of revelation to the internal reasonableness. 

The pretended explanation of a real mystery is never its 
explanation, but always its rejection. ‘This is evident from 
the language of our liberal Christians themselves. They are 
great in explaining the mysteries. After philosophizing awhile 
on a mystery, they seize, as they imagine, its real significance, 
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and exclaim, ‘* See, all the world has been wondering away 
about this for eighteen centuries. And yet it means only this.” 
But what have they in reality done? Why, they have merely 
pared the mystery down, fitted it to the narrow apertures of 
their own minds, and called this explaining it, comprehending 
it! It becomes under their process a mighty little affair, and 
they have reason to wonder that the world should have made 
so much ado about it. So they go through with all the myste- 
ries of faith, one after another, and having eliminated all that 
is mysterious in them, that is, all that rises above the natural 
order, they call what remains liberal Christianity, rational 
religion, adapted to the wants of this enlightened age, — just 
what it demands to recall it to faith, and to save it from the 
terrible scourge of infidelity ! 

All this comes from assuming that the matter of faith and 
philosophy is one and the same, and that faith and philosophy 
differ only as to their form. ‘The matter of both is assumed 
to belong to the natural order, and hence philosophy is able to 
strip from faith its mysterious robes, and present its naked truth 
to the natural understanding. Delusion all! Philosophy con- 
cerns solely truths naturally cognoscible, and faith, truths only 
supernaturally cognoscible, and of course, till we are super- 
naturally elevated to see them in themselves, intrinsically inev- 
ident. There is no use in quarrelling with this fact. We either 
believe such truths on the authority of God’s word duly ac- 
credited, or we do not believe them at all. It is idle, then, to 
think of bringing men to faith in Christianity by attempting to 
divest Christianity of its mysteries. We do not, by such a 
process, convert the unbeliever to the gospel, but the gospel 
to the unbeliever, as we ourselves did in our Charles Elwood, 
or the Infidel Converted. Our liberal Christians make a sad 
mistake. ‘They find men, perverted by a false philosophy, 
rejecting the gospel because they will not believe what is not 
intrinsically evident to their natural reason; and instead of 
undertaking to prove to them that God has really revealed these 
mysteries which they refuse to believe, and that nothing is more 
reasonable than to believe God, who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived, they foolishly, not to say impiously, set to work 
to prove that these mysteries are at bottom no mysteries, 
and that the gospel contains nothing which transcends reason, 
or whose internal reasonableness and truth are not obvious 
even to an ordinary understanding. ‘They may, indeed, in this 
way, adapt Christianity to the age, but not to the wants of the 
age. They conform to the infidelity and corruptions of the age, 
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instead of resisting them. They deceive themselves, if they 
think they are promoting faith in our holy religion by laboring 
to bring its teachings within the scope of human philosophy. 
They but lessen the matter.to be believed, without augmenting 
faith. He who rejects a single dogma, because it appears to 
him unreasonable, has no true faith in a single article of revela- 
tion. ‘The whole of revelation is unreasonable and incredible, 
if you consult only its intrinsic evidence ; but in the last degree 
reasonable and credible, if you look only to the veracity of God 
who makes the revelation, and to the evidence of the fact that 
he has made it. He who will not take God’s word for much 
cannot consistently take it for little. He who will reject the 
doctrine of the ‘l'rinity, because it is incomprehensible, is a 
miserable logician, if he can believe any doctrine whatever, 
because God has revealed it. This process of rationalizing 
Christianity, so much in vogue among liberal Christians, does 
no good, gains no one to the faith, but keeps men from it, and 
renders conversions more difficult and hopeless. 


What we have said of the Eclectic school in general, we. 
may say of M. Jouftroy in particular. Yet, personally, we 
would treat M. Jouffroy with great tenderness. He was a 
believer before he became acquainted with M. Cousin ; and we 
hope he recovered his faith before he died, although we have 
no evidence of the fact. M. Cousin’s philosophy perverted his 
understanding, destroyed his faith, and plunged him into infidel- 
ity. Our indignation is not so much against him who was the 
unhappy victim, as against the master who misled him. His 
ethical system we reject, because it is constructed upon princi- 
ples derivable solely from natural reason, and natural reason 
cannot furnish adequate and safe rules for the conduct of life. 
We do not dispute the reality of the law of nature (droit 
naturel); we admit that ethics is a science, but a science whose 
chief fundamental principles must be borrowed from faith, the 
supernatural revelation which God has made us. We believe 
God has made us a revelation of truths pertaining to the super- 
natural order, and because it was necessary for the conduct of 
life that we should know them. Believing this, we cannot 
believe in the sufficiency or safety of rules which are deduced 
from natural reason alone. If natural reason could have suf- 
ficed for our guidance, no supernatural revelation would have 
been needed or made. From the fact, that such revelation has 
been made, we may infer its necessity ; and from its necessity, 
that it is perilous to disregard it. We think, also, that we are 
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able, from natural reason alone, to demonstrate the insufficiency 
of natural reason. If we mistake not, reason herself proclaims 
her own insufficiency, and affirms the necessity of something 
beyond her reach to serve for our guidance. 

It is not our purpose to attempt a complete statement of M. 
Jouffroy’s ethical system ; we can give only a brief outline of its 
more prominent features, and this only so far as we propose to 
make them the subject of a few disconnected comments. M. 
Jouffroy has rightly seen that man must have an end or destiny 
in order to be the subject of a moral law, and that this end or 
destiny must be known before we can proceed to establish the 
rules according to which man should govern himself in the 
conduct of life. The first inquiry, then, is, Has mana des- 
tiny? He decides that he has, and a destiny which is not 
accomplished in this life ; therefore man must live a life or lives 
beyond this life. The second question is, What is man’s des- 
tiny? The answer to this question is the great affair. Does 
M. Jouffroy answer it, and answer it correctly and adequately ? 
This is what principally concerns us in our present remarks ; 
and what we proceed to inquire. 

‘¢ What distinguishes one being from another,’ says M. 
Jouffroy, ‘‘is organization. It is this which distinguishes a 
plant from a mineral, an animal of one species from an animal 
of another species. Each ‘being has its proper nature, and, 
because it has its proper nature, it is predestinated by that 
nature to a certain end. If the end of the bee, for instance, 
is not that of the lion, if that of the lion is not that of man, 
the sole reason is to be found in the difference of their nature. 
Each being, then, is organized for a certain end; so that we 
may, from a perfect knowledge of its nature, deduce its desti- 
nation or end. ‘The end of a being is what is called its good. 
There is, then, an absolute identity between the good of a being 
and its end. Its good is, to fulfil its destiny, to go to the end 
for which it has been organized.”’ 

Man is created with a specific nature, and by that nature is 
predestinated to a certain end, which is his good. This nature 
has certain primitive tendencies, which begin to operate as 
soon as man begins to exist, and each to go to a special end, 
each seeking its special satisfaction, which is its special good. 
The satisfaction of a tendency is the good of that tendency. 
The satisfaction of all man’s tendencies, that is, the sum of the 
particular satisfactions of all his tendencies taken separately, is 
the total good of the individual man. 

These natural tendencies, which Gall and Spurzheim call 
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faculties, and which are the primitive forces of human nature, 
have each their particular end, towards which each incessantly 
tends. But experience soon teaches us, that, if these tendencies 
be left to their instinctive or spontaneous action, one will seek 
its satisfaction at the expense of another, and Beaee confusion 
and disorder will be produced in the bosom of the individual, 

which will distract him from his veritable destiny. This expe- 
rience teaches him the necessity of subordinating all these sep- 
arate tendencies to one common end, which may be called the 
greatest good or interest of the individual. A little larger 
experience teaches the individual that there are other men 
besides himself in existence, each with his particular destiny, 
and that one man seeks his good, or his interest, at the expense 
of another, which produces disorder, confusion, in the bosom of 
the race. Thence arises a new conception, that of the greatest 
‘good of the race, to which the individual must subordinate his 
own good. But having arrived here, and reason developing 
itself more and more, he learns that there are other beings in 
the universe besides men; he rises to the conception of the 
good of the universe, which is universal order, absolute good, 

and finds that it is his duty to labor for universal order, which 
is man’s highest moral conception. 

But the universe is composed of parts, and the good of the 
whole is nothing but the sum of the good of the parts. So it 
matters very little, as to the result, whether the individual labors 
in view of the good of the universe, of the good of the race, 
of himself alone, or leaves himself to be borne along by his 
instinctive tendencies, each seeking its own special satisfaction. 
The universe is so constructed, that universal order is alike 
promoted, secured, whether man merely obeys his instincts, 
acts from supreme selfishness, supreme philanthropy, or from 
pure regard to absolute good. A very convenient morality ! 

The satisfaction of a tendency is followed by a certain sen- 
sation which we call pleasure ; its disappointment, by a certain 
sensation which we call pain. 'The pleasurable sensations gen- 
eralized are called happiness, and whatever tends to produce 
them is called useful ; the painful sensations generalized are 
what we term unhappiness, and whatever tends to produce 
them is termed hurtful. Hence the ideas of pleasure and 
pain, useful and hurtful, happiness and unhappiness, which we 
must be careful to distinguish from good and evil. Good is 
gaining our end, fulfilling our destiny ; evil is failing to do so; 
and either would be precisely what it now is, were we so made 
as to be incapable of receiving pleasure or of suffering pain. 
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So, also, when we labor for absolute good, we approve our- 
selves, which is called moral approbation, and this moral appro- 
bation is followed by an internal satisfaction which is termed 
moral pleasure ; and when we fail to do so, we condemn our- 
selves, which is termed moral blame, followed by a moral pain 
which is termed remorse. But the moral pleasure is not moral 
good, nor is it an end to be sought ; the remorse is not moral 
evil, nor an end to be shunned. Both are mere accidents 
accompanying our actions, but wholly unrelated to our end or 
destiny ; and are never to be taken into the account in our 
endeavour to determine what is good or evil, the end we are to 
seek or to avoid. 

That this system indicates, on the part of its author, very 
great ingenuity, as well as much and even profound reflection, 
we have no disposition to deny; but it cannot teach us so 
much of ethics, even as a science, as knows the boy who has 
simply learned his catechism. ‘This is entirely owing to the 
fault of its method. M. Jouffroy was a psychologist, and 
sought to construct his ethical system by the simple study of 
human nature. But the study of human nature alone can give 
us, at best, only man’s natural destiny, and furnish us only with 
the rules for fulfilling it. ‘To fulfil our natural destiny, or the 
destiny indicated by our nature, is merely to fulfil our nature 
itself, to perfect it, or to realize its highest type. But this is 
not the end for which God made us, and to which he bids us 
aspire. We know from revelation that we are made for a 
supernatural destiny, to which we do not, and cannot, attain by 
natural development, but by an obedience possible only on 
condition of the infused habit of supernatural grace. 

So far, in fact, is the fulfilment of our natural destiny, or, 
what is the same thing, the perfecting of our nature, the means, 
or condition even, of attaining to our supernatural destiny, that it 
is only as we attain to our supernatural destiny, that our nature 
itself is or can be fulfilled or perfected. ‘This supernatural 
end being the veritable end, that for which we were created, 
our nature is wounded whenever separated from it, and groans 
in pain whenever left to itself. Hence the disappointment we 
all experience in every case of merely natural satisfaction, 
whether of intellectual, sensual, or even philanthropic tenden- 
cies. None of our tendencies are really satisfied by their natu- 
ral objects, even when fully gained. ‘This is the sad experience 
of all men, and is so because to gain these objects was not the 
end for which we were made. But this last is a fact which 
we can hardly learn from the study of human nature alone. 
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This study can disclose to us only the end to which we are 
predestinated by our nature ; and from experience we can learn 
only that the gaining of this end does not satisfy our nature ; — 
which may, indeed, lead us, to suspect that our natural destiny 
is not, after all, our veritable destiny. 

Nor does M. Jouffroy get beyond our natural destiny, even 
by admitting a life after this life. Man, he reasons, has capa- 
cities, — natural capacities, which are not and cannot be fulfilled 
in this life. Our destiny is not accomplished in this world. 
But, in creating us with these capacities, the Creator has given 
us a pledge of the means and conditions of their fulfilment. 
Hence another life, in which may be completed the destiny 
begun, but left unfinished, here. But this only demonstrates a 
future natural existence, not the life and immortality brought to 
light through the gospel. It is not the ‘‘ eternal life”? prom- 
ised as the reward of the just. It is only a prolongation, in 
another state, of our present life. Its admission. is not the ad- 
mission of a supernatural destiny, nor of an end to which we 
may not attain by our natural strength and development, pro- 
vided our natural existence be but continued. Hence, the 
admission of this future prolonged existence would demand no 
rules for the conduct of life, which would not be demanded, in 
like manner, in case our existence terminated at the grave. 

But we take higher ground, and deny that from nature alone it 
is possible to conclude even to our natural destiny. ‘The des- 
tiny of a being is its final cause, that for which it exists, which it 
is the purpose of its being to accomplish. But nature nowhere 
reveals to natural reason final causes. We know from reason 
that all created existences must have a final cause, as well as a 
first cause ; for we know from reason the existence of God, and 
even his eternal power and Godhead, that he is wise and good, 
and must therefore act to a wise and good end. We know, 
therefore, that the universe has a final cause, that each partic- 
ular being of the universe has its final cause, and that this cause 
is wise and good. But what this final cause or end is, we 
cannot, either in the case of the whole or of a part, in a single 
respect, from the study of nature alone, ever ascertain. I may, 
perhaps, from the study of the nature of the bee, ascertain that 
it is fitted to make honey, and infer that it was designed to 
make honey ; but to make honey is not the final cause of the 
bee, for to what end shall it make honey? ‘To live? But 
to what end live? We may, from the study of man’s nature, 
ascertain that it is adapted to the performance of certain func- 
tions, and hence infer that he was intended to perform them ; 
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but this tells us nothing of the final cause of his existence. ‘To 
what end perform these functions ? So as to perfect his na- 
ture ? But to what end perfect his nature? Why, the end 
of man is to perfect his nature. Man was originally created 
imperfect ; his law is progress ; his end is perfection. That 
is to say, the end of man is to be perfect man! But what is 
perfect man for ? That the end of imperfect man, that is, of 
incomplete man, quoad incomplete, is to become perfect, we 
do not doubt ; but this is not our question. When we ask 
what is the end of man, we ask the end of perfected no less than 
of unperfected man. Man was not made imperfect ; but sup- 
pose he was, and suppose that by progressive development he 
has become perfect, what now does he exist for ? 

M. Jouffroy says, man is predestinated by his nature to a 
certain end, which is his destiny, and that by a perfect knowl- 
edge of man’s nature we may know what this destiny is. But 
this destiny, according to his own system, is simply the satis- 
faction of my natural tendencies, by gaining the natural objects 
they seek. These tendencies are myself. Consequently, my 
destiny is to satisfy myself. But what is myself for? I have 
a natural tendency to eat, to drink, to sleep, &c. Was I 
made for the simple purpose of eating, drinking, sleeping, &c.? 
Of course not. For what, then, was I made? To fulfil my 
destiny. What is my destiny ? The satisfaction of my ten- 
dencies. But to what end satisfy my tendencies? So that I 
may exist as a perfect man. But to what end exist as perfect 
man? ‘To satisfy my tendencies! ‘‘ The millions,” some- 
body says, ‘‘live to dig, and dig to live.”” Nature turns for 
ever in a vicious circle. 

Not so. M. Jouffroy, it may be said, gets out of it. He 
identifies our destiny with our good. We are to satisfy our 
natural tendencies because that is our good, and it is our good 
because it is a fragment of the good of the race, which is a 
fragment of universal good, identical with universal order, 
which is absolute good. But wherefore is universal order 
good? Universal order is ultimate, and we are not required 
to go beyond the ultimate. But we demand the proof that 
universal order is ultimate. It may, indeed, be as far as your 
system can carry you, but are you sure it is as far as the truth 
requires youto go? Does the universe exist solely for the 
purpose of realizing order? What is order? ‘The proper 
arrangement or adjustment of the several parts ; nothing more, 
nothing less. So the universe exists for the sole purpose of 
having all its parts adjusted, or properly arranged ! 
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Order is nothing in itself, but is a mere state or condition. 
We may as properly ask why order is good, as why this or 
that particular act is good. Order is, no doubt, good as a means 
or condition ; but that it is good as an end cannot be conceived. 
If we ask why universal order is good, — we can answer, be- 
cause it is the necessary condition of securing to all the beings 
of the universe free scope to develope their nature and satisfy 
their natural tendencies, —that is, free scope to accomplish 
what M. Jouffroy calls their destiny. It is not that accom- 
plishment, but its condition. It therefore leaves us to turn, 
as before, in our vicious circle. To what end the satisfaction 
of a given natural tendency ? The total satisfaction of the 
individual. ‘The total satisfaction of the individual? The 
total satisfaction of the race. The total satisfaction of the 
race? The total satisfaction of the universe. The total sat- 
isfaction of the universe? ‘The establishment of universal 
order. The establishment of universal order? The establish- 
ment of the necessary condition of the satisfaction of the natural 
tendencies of all and of each. ‘* The millions live to dig, and 
dig to live.” 

We must be careful, M. Jouffroy admonishes us, not to con- 
found the satisfaction of a tendency with the pleasure which 
follows it. The pleasure is no part of the satisfaction, but its 
simple accident. It is not the good, but its attendant, and 
therefore is not the end to be sought. ‘The good is solely in 
gaining the natural object of the tendency. ‘This must not be 
forgotten. Now, the point to be proved is, that the gaining of 
this object, which is what is meant by satisfying a natural ten- 
dency, is good. Is it good, and for what reason? ‘This is 
what we want shown. 

Now, good may be taken in two senses ; absolutely, as the 
end, and relatively, as tne means of gaining the end. The 
satisfaction of our tendencies is not good in the first sense, 
unless we are prepared to say that we live to eat, instead of 
saying that we eat to live. Is it good in the second sense ? 
But how can we answer, till we know what is our destiny, and 
what are the means of fulfilling it ? 

M. Jouffroy assumes it to be good in both senses. It is 
good as an end to the individual, because it is his destiny ; good 
as a means, because it contributes to absolute good. But it 
cannot be good as a means, unless it is also good as an end; 
for the absolute good of which M. Jouffroy speaks is nothing 
but the aggregate goods of the several parts of which the uni- 
verse is composed. It can, then, contain nothing not to be 
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found in the parts. The total satisfaction, in universal order, 
of the natural tendencies of the universe can be called good, 
only on condition that the satisfaction of the tendencies of each 
of the parts is in itself good without relation to the sum total. 
When, therefore, M. Jouffroy pronounces the satisfaction of 
my tendencies good, because by satisfying them and establish- 
ing order in my own bosom I contribute to absolute good, he 
merely begs the question. 

Nor is this all. M. Jouffroy really admits no absolute good. 
A good, which is the mere aggregate or sum total of separate 
goods, is not absolute ; for absolute good must be independent, 
self-subsisting and self-sufficing. It is a contradiction in terms 
to say, that what depends on the several beings of the universe, 
and is made up of their separate goods, is absolute ; for de- 
stroy these separate goods and it would be dissolved. But we 
can at any time resolve it into these separate goods, and thus 
dissolve or destroy it. These separate goods themselves, 
moreover, can be good only by virtue of participating of abso- 
lute good. They cannot compose it, because they must par- 
ticipate of it or not be good. If independent of them there is 
no absolute good, of which they can participate, and by virtue 
of which they are good, there can be no good at all, neither 
absolute good nor relative good. 'The absolute must precede 
the relative, for the relative exists only in relation to the abso- 
lute. Then, either there is an absolute good existing in itself, 
independent of all partial and relative goods, neither diminished 
nor augmented by them, or there is no good. If independent, 
it is not made up of the separate goods of individuals, and then 
the satisfaction of my tendencies cannot be good because it 
goes to make up the sum total of the good of the universe, or 
because necessary to make up absolute good. 

Now, before M. Jouffroy can pronounce the satisfaction of 
my tendencies good, he must prove that by satisfying them I 
participate of absolute good, of the good in itself, self-subsist- 
ing and self-sufficing. Is he able to do this? Is he able to 
say what absolute good is? ‘This is an ontological question, 
and must be answered before we can answer what is good 
psychologically. But, unhappily, M. Jouftroy denies the pos- 
sibility of attaining to ontological existence. He confines phi- 
losophy within the sphere of psychology, and denies that it can 
attain to ontology, or know the reality of any thing lying back 
of the psychological phenomena. Hence, he has never consid- 
ered absolute good in an ontological sense, as absolutely exist- 
ing ; but has considered it merely as phenomenal, or as an 
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aggregate of phenomena ; which is pure atheism. If he had 
fixed in his mind, that there can be no particular good but by 
virtue of participating of absolute good, he never would have 
defined our good to be the fulfilment of our nature or the satis- 
faction of our tendencies ; for he would have seen that this sat- 
isfaction could have been good only on condition of its causing 
us to participate of absolute good, the good in itself. Nor 
would he, in the next place, have sought to legitimate this sat- 
isfaction and prove it to be good, on the ground of its contrib- 
uting to absolute good ; for he would have seen that absolute 
good precedes relative good, and is not made up of separate, 
partial goods, but is that by virtue of which they themselves 
are. 

But we ought, in justice to M. Jouffroy, to say, that he does 
not consider this satisfaction in relation to absolute good for the 
purpose of settling the question of good, so much as for settling 
that of virtue. He regards it as good in itself, as we began by 
stating. Good is to gain the end for which we were made, 
which, according to him, is nothing but what we have called 
the satisfaction of our tendencies. Thisis good. But, if this 
be good, what is virtue? It is this question, rather than the 
question of good, which has preoccupied him, at least in those of 
his works which have been published. But having, perhaps 
too hastily, decided that good is fulfilling our natural destiny, or 
attaining to the end indicated by our nature, which is, as we 
have seen, simply obtaining the natural objects craved by our 
tendencies, he has passed on to the question of virtue, and 
asked, if this satisfaction of our nature be good, wherein con- 
sists our virtue ? he common sense of mankind revolts at 
the assertion, that a man is virtuous solely in seeking his own 
natural satisfaction. It pronounces such a man selfish, and, if 
not vicious, at least void of merit. Yet, man ought to seek 
good ; and if the satisfaction of his own nature be good, he ought 
to seek it. How shall he vindicate his right to seek it, and 
prove that in seeking it he may be meritorious ? Here is the 
question, and it seems to us what M. Jouffroy has regarded as 
the principal ethical problem. 

To get at his answer to this question, we must take ae a por- 
tion of his system which we have not yet presented. e must 
remember that he is a psychologist, and is concerned only with 
what he calls the moral facts of human nature. In studying 
these facts, he is led to recognize in the life of man, as developed 
in this world, four epochs :—1. The instinctive epoch, which 
begins as soon as man exists, and in which man does not act 
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from motives, but follows instinctively his natural tendencies, 
and obeys them without the least reflection. He is not prop- 
erly moral in this epoch, performs, in fact, no moral act, and 
is neither praiseworthy nor blameworthy, — is not a man with 
faculties, but a thing with properties. ‘his epoch is of uncer- 
tain duration, but with many, perhaps the majority, it lasts 
through life. —2. The selfish epoch ; in which man governs his 
tendencies by reason and directs them to a common end, to 
wit, his own individual interest. He now acts from a rational 
motive, but not a moral motive. — 3. The benevolent epoch ; in 
which man seeks to subordinate his own interest to the interest 
of other beings beside himself, and to make the general good of 
other beings the motive of his conduct. In this epoch he is 
translated out of selfishness, but hardly into the region of mo- 
rality.— 4. The moral epoch. In this epoch, his reason de- 
veloped, man perceives that the universe tends to a common 
end, to wit, universal order, or absolute good. ‘The realiza- 
tion of absolute good becomes now his motive, the end to 
which he directs all his efforts. Now he is moral, virtuous, 
meritorious. 

1. This sounds well, but it will hardly bear examination. 
Virtue, we grant, is in the will or motive from which we act ; but 
we are not able to act from purely disinterested motives, as 
M. Jouffroy himself seems to admit ; consequently, we can- 
not will this absolute good in the purely disinterested sense 
demanded. It is impossible for man to will without more or 
less reference to himself. In our moments of exaltation we 
may fancy we put ourselves entirely out of the question, and 
can will our own damnation, as our Hopkinsian friends teach ; 
but we deceive ourselves. We do not even love God disin- 
terestedly. Some one says, ; 

“God! I would fear thee, though I feared not hell ; 
And love thee, though I had no hopes of heaven,” — 
and with truth, if he means no other hell than that of not loving, 
and no other heaven than that of loving. We always seek to 
possess what we love, and in some sense do possess it. In 
loving God, we in some degree participate of his infinite beauty 
and goodness, and if we did not, we would not and could not 
love him. In love, charity, we are united to him, and he to 
us ; we become one with him. Is not this the highest reward 
we can conceive of ? and what but reference to this reward, 
this ineffable joy which we experience in this love, makes us will 
to persist in loving ? What but the desire of possessing this in 
a still greater degree draws us nearer and nearer to God, and fills 
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us more and more with his divine charity ? Assume that in 
loving God we found not this reward, this ineffable joy, that 
we in fact gained nothing, tasted nothing, — could we love 
him ? Nay, what is more to our purpose, could we will to love 
him ? What would be the motive of such a will ? 

Moreover, virtue and duty are closely related, for virtue is 
always obligatory, and may be enforced as a duty. But how 
enforce a duty without appeal to rewards or punishments? If 
T gain nothing by doing my duty, and lose nothing by not doing 
it, I am the same whether I do it or not. How, then, find any 
motives to persuade me to do it, or to dissuade me from neg- 
lecting it? The good I am to will is absolute good ; then it 
is independent of me, and remains unaffected, let me will what 
I may. What motives, then, can influence me to will it, save 
such motives as appeal directly or indirectly to my own good 
~ or evil ? 

But we may be told, this good we are to will is the good of 
others, and that the motive to do good to others without hope 
of reward is sufficient to induce us to will it. But, in the first 
place, it is not yet settled, that what I am required to will is 
for the good of others. It is called universal order, absolute 
good ; but, at bottom, it is merely the satisfaction by each be- 
ing of all its natural tendencies. Whether this is good or not 
can be determined only by determining what is good in itself, 
which M. Jouffroy has not done. In the second place, the 
simple willing of the good of others is not virtue. I must will 
their good, as my own, for the sake of absolute goodness, in 
order to be virtuous, according to our author himself. 

2. Virtue consists in willing the supreme good ; but the uni- 
versal order we are required to willis not the supreme good, 
for it is merely the sum total of the separate goods of the sev- 
eral parts or beings which make up the universe. Supreme 
good is, as we have seen, the good in itself, that by participa- 
tion of which. this or that is good. How, then, in willing this 
universal order, am I virtuous ? Suppose I do act in reference 
to it, what is my merit, since I am not acting in reference to 
the supreme good? Will it be said, that virtue, consisting en- 
tirely in the will, cannot be destroyed by a-mistake of the 
understanding ? We do not deny this. A man may, doubt- 
less, be virtuous in acting from the motive here supposed, but 
only on condition of invincible ignorance ; for a mistake of the 
understanding is no less culpable than perversity of will, if pos- 
sible to be avoided. But the object of moral science is to 
enlighten the understanding. It will hardly do, then, for a 
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writer, who professes to give us ethical science, to give us a 
system which renders virtue possible only to the invineibly 
ignorant. 

3. This doctrine of virtue makes virtue and its opposite 
practically the same. The acts to be performed are the same, 
whatever the motive from which we act. This M. Jouffroy is 
careful to inform us. What is done is the same in all cases, to 
wit, — the satisfaction of our natural tendencies. This is what 
we are to do, whether we obey instinct, act from selfishness, 
benevolence, or a view of universal order. So far as actions 
and results are concerned, it matters not what is the motive from 
which we act. ‘The sole difference is in the view we take of 
the reason for doing what we do. Practically, the supremely 
selfish man is as good as the supremely virtuous man, and re- 
ceives and does as much good. What superiority, then, has 
virtue ? Why is it better to be virtuous than to be not vir- 
tuous? Why are we bound to be virtuous? Where is the 
obligation ? I am to promote universal good by promoting my 
own ; and I have a right to. promote my own personal good, 
because it is a fragment of universal good. This is the doc- 
trine. If I do it for the sake of myself, I am selfish ; if for the 
sake of universal good, I am meritorious. Meritorious for 
what? What have I really done? Simply, found out a reason 
for being selfish ; the method of being, with purely disinterested 
motives, supremely selfish. But what is the merit of disinter- 
ested motives themselves, especially if they have no tendency 
to lead to disinterested external acts? ‘The practical rule, and 
the only practical rule of life, —this sublime system, which makes 
a man live solely for himself, for the purpose of promoting 
universal good, — is, Look out for number one; let each take 
care of himself, and then all will be taken care of. I am 
revelling in every luxury, satisfying to the utmost all my natu- 
ral tendencies, — primitive passions, as Charles Fourier names 
them, — while the poor beggar stands shivering and starving at 
my gate; but, for his consolation, I send him my servant to 
assure him that he may go in peace and be thankful, for I am 
doing all in my power to augment the good of all beings by 
augmenting my own! Admirable morality this, and worthy of 
being early instilled into the minds and the hearts of our New 
England youth ! 

_ But enough. M. Jouffroy talks largely and learnedly of 
man’s destiny, of individual good, universal good, and absolute 
good ; but he fails utterly to tell us what is our real destiny, 
what is good, and, a fortiori, what are the rules which should 
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govern us in the conduct of life. A puny Eclecticism runs 
through his whole work, and the vain attempt is everywhere 
made to accept and harmonize in one consistent whole the 
leading principles of contradictory schools. Much is said, but 
nothing is done. We rise from the study of his system as 
uninstructed in all that relates to the end for which God made 
us, or the means of attaining to that end, as we were before. 
No theoretical problem is solved, no practical difficulty remoy- 
ed, no wise practical suggestion offered. We are amused 
and misled by words. We seem at moments to have grasped 
somewhat ; but we open our hand and find we have nothing. 
We might as well have attempted to catch a handful of smoke. 

M. Jouffroy’s first great mistake is in not perceiving clearly 

and steadily, that good, if good there be, must be independent, 
-self-subsisting, set before us, and not contained in us. The 
first ethical problem is necessarily, What is good? It is the 
old question of the summum bonum ; and till this is answered, 
we cannot proceed a single step in the construction of the 
science of ethics, whether speculative or practical. Now, this 
question M. Jouffroy does not answer, or, at least, not correct- 
ly. He, indeed, contends that order is the supreme good, but 
wrongly ; for order is but a mere state or condition, wholly 
dependent on the parts ordered, and good only as the means of 
enabling the beings ordered to gain good. 

His nezt.mistake is in confounding the end for which we were 
made with the mere fulfilment of our nature, or the realization 
of its most perfect type. According to him, our nature con- 
tains its destiny in itself ; which is to say, that man is his own 
final cause. But man can no more be his own final cause than 
his own first cause. None but a self-existent and self-subsistent 
being can be its own final cause. Man is neither self-existent 
nor self-subsistent. This final cause, or end he is to gain, is 
therefore not in himself, but out of himself, — something not pos- 
sessed, but to be attained to. 

The second great ethical problem is that of obligation. The 
first is the problem of good, and its solution reveals to us the 
end to be sought. ‘The second establishes our duty to seek 
that end,—not only stating the fact that we feel we ought to 
seek it, but disclosing the grounds of the obligation. This is 
the problem which M. Jouffroy has chiefly labored in the vol- 
umes before us. There can be no morals unless there is a 
moral law, and none if a law which does not bind. Now, after 
all his labor, M. Jouffroy fails entirely to establish the reality of 
suchlaw. He recognizes ro lawgiver but human nature. Man, 
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then, is under no law, but the law imposed by his own nature, 
which is to say, no law at all. Why am I bound to obey the 
law of my nature ? 

Failing to establish a real moral law, M. Jouffroy of course 
fails to establish the possibility of virtue, of merit ; for virtue 
can be found only in obedience, actual or intentional, to the 
moral law. But if no moral law, then no virtue, then no merit, 
no praise, no blame. M. Jouffroy really comes to this conclu- 
sion ; for he recognizes no distinction in actions but such as 
exists solely in the mind of the actor. We say, then, with 
truth, that his whole system, as a system, whatever the inge- 
nuity, learning, and ability it indicates, is a complete failure, 
and leaves us no wiser than it found us. 

This mournful result was the necessary consequence of M. 
Jouffroy’s vicious method. From the study of man’s nature 
it is impossible to conclude to man’s destiny or end, or to 
deduce the rules for the conduct of his life; because man was 
not made to follow nature, but God. ‘This is the grand fact 
which the author began by discarding, and hence all his mis- 
takes and errors. Having begun wrong, started in the wrong 
direction, no speed he could make could bring him to the right 
termination. ‘The faster he travelled, the farther he departed 
from the truth. Yet he errs only in common with all our great 
German, English, and Scotch moralists. All these, or nearly 
all, adopt the rule, that we must follow nature, and assume that 
the end to be sought is the perfection of our nature. M. Jouf- 
froy tells us that we are predestinated by our organization to a 
certain end, which is our good. Follow nature, and you will 
gain it. Here the fulfilment of our nature, or the complete 
satisfaction of our natural tendencies, is assumed to be the good. 
Obtain this, and you obtain good. ‘This is.the case also with 
our Fourierists. M. Jouffroy and Charles Fourier adopt pre- 
cisely the same ethical system, with this simple difference, — 
that what the one calls tendencies the other calls passions, what 
the one terms order the other terms harmony. Absolute good 
with the former is universal order, with the latter it is universal 
harmony ; the means of attaining to it is with the one the satis- 
faction of our natural tendencies, with the other the satisfaction 
of the primitive passions. And even this, not because by this 
satisfaction the individual is placed in relation with an order or 
harmony which exists independent of him; but because by 
establishing order or harmony in the individual, it contributes 
so much towards the general order or harmony of the universe. 
It is not good for the reason that it participates of absolute 
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good, but because it contributes to it; and it can contribute to 
it only on condition of its being good in itself, that is to say, 
itself the absolute good! Now, what authority has any man 
for saying that this satisfaction is absolutely good in itself ? 

But it is vain to tell us to follow nature. Nature herself 
recoils from her own teachings, and universally shrieks out, 
‘‘Save me from myself.”? They who follow her as ultimate 
never find good. She herself sees that she is not sufficient for 
herself, —that there must be something above her, of which 
we must participate, or there is no good for us. But at the 
same time she sees and feels that she is impotent to discover 
what that something is, or to elevate us to its participation. 
This is demonstrated by the fact, that natural reason itself re- 
jects all the great ethical systems founded on natural reason 
alone, and is daily seeking and concocting new systems, to yield 

-in turn to others still newer, and thus on for ever. Nature never 
satisfies nature. Nature never finds her good in herself. We 
may gain all the natural objects craved by our natural tendencies 
or passions, and still ask, from the depths of our souls, ‘‘ Who 
will show us any good ?”’ Our tendencies grow, and demand 
more, the more we obtain ; they become morbidly active, cry- 
ing out, like the daughters of the horseleech, ‘‘ Give, give!” 
or they become satiated, surcharged, wearied, and, all things 
palling on our hearts and senses, we cry out with the Preacher, 
“‘Vanitas vanitatum, vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas.” 

We take the wrong road. It is not in following nature 
alone that we find the country we seek. Not in that direction 
lies our veritable good. 'The sad experience of all ages and 
climes proclaims it in a voice too loud not to be heard, too 
distinct not to be understood. ‘True wisdom requires us to 
return from our weary wanderings to the fountain of living wa- 
ters. If nature could have sufficed, no other teacher would 
have been vouchsafed us ; no supernatural revelation, as we 
have said, would have been needed, none would have been 
made. But a supernatural revelation has been made, and be- 
cause we needed it for our guide in the conduct of life. In 
the light of this revelation all becomes plain and easy. The 
problem of our destiny ceases to be a problem. Man was made, 
not for a natural, but a supernatural destiny ; not for pleasure, 
not for happiness, but for beatitude, which consists in our being 
elevated by the light of glory to know and love God as he is 
in himself, with a knowledge and love, though different in de- 
gree, yet the same in kind as the knowledge and love with 
which God knows and loves himself. Here is our sublime 
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destiny. We have but to remember that God is infinite truth, 
wisdom, beauty, goodness, and to consider what is the joy the 
soul finds in knowing and loving truth, wisdom, beauty, good- 
ness, to be assured that eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, what is 
reserved for us in the heaven to which we are destined. God 
made us that we might become partakers of his own infinite 
blessedness, because he is good and delights to communicate 
his goodness. 

To this blessedness we are not naturally equal, we do not 
attain to it by natural development, the famous ‘‘self-culture,”’ 
of which in these days we hear so much ; because it is not the 
fulfilment of our nature, the realization of its most perfect type, 
but something far transcending nature, graciously bestowed by 
our Heavenly Father. A Goethe, with his long life of study, 
with his ‘‘many-sided”’ culture, bringing his whole nature to 
the highest possible state of perfection, is farther from it than 
the little child over whom the priest has just pronounced the 
baptismal formula. It is hidden from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed unto babes, that no flesh may glory in the presence 
of God. Here learn the vanity of all your earth-born greatness 
and wisdom, of all that the wisdom of this world applauds. Not 
by the wisdom to which we attain by natural culture and devel- 
opment, —not by a vain philosophy which sees neither behind 
nor before, —not even by natural elevation, nobility, kindness, 
and love, do we attain to the end to which our God in his inef+ 
fable goodness has appointed us. ‘The great man of the earth 
must become as the little child, the rich man poor as the poorest 
beggar, and the wise man as the fool. All pride must humble 
itself, all towering thoughts be brought down, all self-impor- 
tance, all self-confidence, be laid aside; meek and lowly in 
heart, we must bow down at the foot of the altar, and receive 
it as a free bounty, which we have done nothing to merit, and 
could do nothing to merit. Behold us, O Lord! We are 
nothing, — yea, less than nothing ; do unto us according to thy 
will, — not according to ours. 

Human pride revolts at this. We shrink from this profound 
humility. We would have the reward, we would possess the 
infinite beatitude ; but we would earn it by our own labor, win 
it by our own stout hearts and strong arms ; we would receive 
it not as a largess, but as a due, and claim it as our right. 
Hence it is that we seek in human nature, by means which 
nature alone has placed in our hands, to wring out the secrets 
we must know, and to gain the end without which there is no 
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true life for us. Hence your Jouffroys, Fouriers, and others, 
construct systems of morals resting on nature alone, and seek 
from the simple study of man to ascertain his destiny and 
determine the rules after which he should govern his conduct. 
But let them pass. Heed them not. They can only divert 
you from the truth, alienate you from your God, and debar you 
from ‘heaven. Return to your God; take his revelation’ for 
your guide, let him be your ethical teacher's ; and from him who 
is your beginning and your end, in whom you live, move, and 
have your being, learn your destiny, and obtain the means of 
fulfilling it. 


Art. IV.— Catholicism compatible with Republican Govern- 
ment, and in full Accordance with Popular Institutions. By 
Freneton. New York: Edward Dunnigan. 1844. 8vo. 


pp- 48. 


WE have read this pamphlet with pleasure and instruction. 
It is written in good temper, a mild and forbearing tone, and 
with a good share of ability. It triumphantly refutes the oft 
repeated slander, that the Roman Catholic Church is incompat- 
ible with republican ‘nstitutions and popular freedom; and, 
though it contains a few expressions, and concessions even, 
which we do not quite approve or believe warranted, we com- 
mend it to the members of the American Protestant Society, 
and especially to those of the so-called Native American party. 
They can hardly fail to profit by its careful and diligent perusal. 

We have, however, introduced this pamphlet not for the 
purpose of reviewing it, but simply as the text of some few 
remarks which we are desirous of offering on the subject of 
Native Americanism. Weare ourselves native-born Amer- 
icans, and have never, saving on one occasion, and then only 
for a few hours, been out of the territory of the United States. 
We hope we are not deficient in— what in our view is a high 
virtue — the true love of country. Though not blind to the 
faults of our countrymen, and endeavouring on all occasions to 
place the love of God before the love of country, we have be- 
lieved ourselves to possess some share of genuine patriotic feel- 
ing. We know we have loved American institutions ; and we 
are ready to vindicate them, with what little ability we may have, 
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on any occasion, and against any and every sort of enemies. 
But we confess that we have no sympathy, we have had from 
the first no sympathy, with what is called Native Americanism. 
We have seen no necessity for a movement against foreigners 
who choose to make this the land of their adoption; and we 
have felt that such a movement could lead to no good, but 
might lead to results truly deplorable. 

We have been accustomed to trace the hand of a merciful 
Providence in reserving this New World to so late a day for 
Christian civilization ; we have been in the habit of believing 
that it was not without a providential design, that here was 
reserved an open field in which that civilization, disengaging 
itself from the vices and corruptions mingled with it in the Old 
World, might display itself in all its purity, strength, and glory, 
and work out for man here on earth a social order, which 
should give him a foretaste of that blessed social order to which 
the good hope to attain hereafter. We have regarded it as a 
chosen land, not for one race, or one people, but for the 
wronged and downtrodden of all nations, tongues, and kin- 
dreds, where they might come as to a holy asylum of peace 
and charity. It has been a cause of gratulation, of ardent 
thankfulness to Almighty God, that here was founded, as it 
were, a city of refuge, to which men might flee from oppres- 
sion, be free from the trammels of tyranny, regain their rights as 
human beings, and dwell in security. Here all partition walls 
which make enemies of different races and nations were to be 
broken down; all senseless and mischievous distinctions of 
rank and caste were to be discarded ; and every man, no mat- 
ter where born, in what language trained, or faith baptized, was 
to be regarded as man,—as nothing more, as nothing less. 
Here we were to found, not a republic of Englishmen, of 
Frenchmen, of Dutchmen, of Irishmen, but of men; and to 
make the word American mean, not a man born on this soil or 
on that, but a free and accepted member of the grand republic 
of men. Such is what we have regarded as the principle and 
the destiny of this New World; and with this, we need not 
say, Native Americanism is directly at war. 

Native Americanism is a retrograde step. It is going back 
to the barbarous ages, when the human race was divided into 
septs and clans, and the same word designated both a foreigner 
and an enemy. It is at war with all the popular tendencies of 
modern ages, — at war with the whole spirit of modern civili- 
zation, which is to break down the barriers of caste and nation, 
and melt all into one great, united, and loving family, —and 
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above all, with the spirit and the law of our holy religion, which 
teaches us to embrace a brother wherever we find a human 
being ;— for all have one Father; one God hath made us all, 
one Lord Jesus Christ hath redeemed, one Holy Ghost stands 
ready to quicken and sanctify us ; and we are all bound in one 
faith, one hope, and should be in one charity, which is greater 
than all, and which levels all distinctions, proclaims and main- 
tains a divine equality among all men. Love of country, love 
of man, love of God, love of our holy religion, respect for the 
growing intelligence of modern times, and attachment to modern 
civilization with its equalizing and elevating tendencies, all 
compel us to set our faces against the retrograde movement 
that would induce us to estimate a man according to his nation, 
and determine his rights by the simple accident of his birth. 

The great principle of true Americanism, if we may use the 
word, is, that merit makes the man. It discards all distinctions 
which are purely accidental, and recognizes only such as are 
personal. It places every man on his own two feet, and says 
to him, Be a man, and you shall be esteemed according to 
your worth as a man; you shall be commended only for your 
personal merits; you shall be made to suffer only for your 
personal demerits. To each one according to his capacity, to 
each capacity according to its works. ‘This is Americanism. 
It is this which has been our boast, which has constituted our 
country’s true glory. It is this which we have inherited from 
our fathers ; it is this which we hold as a sacred trust, and must 
preserve in all its purity, strength, and activity, if we would not 
prove ‘‘ degenerate sons of noble sires’; and it is this, which 
Native Americanism, so called, opposes, —and because it op- 
poses this, no true American can support it. 

There is, when we look at the condition of the mass of the 
people in those countries in the Old World from which emigra- 
tion takes place, something grateful to all our better feelings in 
the thought, that here is a home to which the oppressed can 
come, and find the rights, the respect, and the well-being denied 
them in the land of their birth. The emigrant’s condition is 
not a little improved by touching upon our shores ; and the 
condition of his brother-laborers, whom he leaves behind, is 
also not a little ameliorated, and the general sum of well-being 
is greatly augmented. On the simple score of philanthropy, 
then, who would not struggle to keep our country open to the 
emigrant, and be prepared to welcome him as a brother, and to 
rejoice that another is added to the family of freemen ? 

But even as a question of our own interest as a people, we 
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should welcome the foreigner. If we should sit down and 
reckon up what we lose and what we gain by foreigners coming 
to settle among us, we should find the gain greatly overbalances 
the loss. Naturalized citizens constitute no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our population, and by no means the least important 
portion. Without these, what would have been our condition 
now? Whose labor has cleared away many of our Western 
forests, dug our canals and railroads ? and by whose labor and 
practical skill have we introduced our manufactures, and brought 
them to their present high state of perfection? In all the 
branches of manufactures, in nearly all branches of mechanical 
industry, the head workmen, if we have been rightly informed, 
are foreigners. And why foreigners, rather than native-born ? 
Surely, not because there is any partiality for foreigners over 
native Americans, but because they are more thorough masters 
of their business. ‘Then, who man our navy, of which we are 
so justly proud ? and who constitute, in time of war, the rank 
and file of our army? Not all foreigners, truly ; but not a few 
who were not born on American soil. No small portion of our 
hardy seamen are of alien birth; but they are none the less 
true to our flag on that account, nor any the less freely do 
they spill their blood for our national defence or national glory. 
We do not agree with the assertion said to have been made by 
a foreigner residing amongst us, and conducting a foreign and 
not an American journal, that native Americans are cowards ; 
and if we did, we have still too much of the old Adam, and 
of the narrow feeling of former times, to suffer him, without 
rebuke, to tell us so. Americans are not trained to war, and 
we devoutly pray that they never may be; for war is a terrible 
calamity, that may with honor be averted at any price, save 
that of the sacrifice of liberty itself; but they are not deficient 
in courage, and will, when necessary, face the enemy as boldly 
as any other people on the globe. Nevertheless, our ranks are 
not dishonored by foreigners, and no native-born citizens have 
ever done our country’s flag more honor or fought more val- 
iantly in its defence, than the brave and warm-hearted Irish ; 
and none would do us more efficient service again, were we so 
unhappy as to be involved in a war. In the Revolution, we 
found men not born in America could fight manfully for liberty, 
and then they were not considered as in the way of the native- 
born. It was no loss to us to reckon in our army a Mont- 
gomery, a Gates, a De Kalb, a Steuben, a Pulaski, a La Fay- 
ette. No; man is man, wherever born; and every freeman is 
our brother, and we should clasp him to our bosom. 
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As a party movement, we regard the Native American party 
as contemptble. Take it as a movement of Native American 
citizens against foreigners who come amongst us to claim the 
rights and to perform. the duties of citizens, it is founded on low 
and ungenerous prejudices, — prejudices of birth, which we, as 
a people, profess to discard. We, as a people, recognize no 
nobility founded on birth ; for our principle is, that all who are 
born at all are well-born. But what is the effort to confine the 
political functions incident to citizenship to native-born Amer- 
icans, but the attempt to found an aristocracy of birth, even a 
political aristocracy, making the accident of birth the condition 
of political rights? Is this Americanism? Shame on the de- 
generate American who pretends it! He is false to his Amer- 
ican creed, and has no American heart. 

We, of course, do not oppose Native Americanism on the 
untenable ground, that every man has a natural right to be a 
citizen, and to take part in the administration of the govern- 
ment. The right of suffrage is a municipal right, not a natural 
right. But we, as a people, have adopted, with slight restric- 
tions, the principle of universal suffrage. We, as a people, 
hold that the government is safest, where all the people have a 
voice in saying what it shall be and who shall be its administra- 
tors. We adopt universal suffrage, not indeed as a right, but 
as a dictate of prudence. We hold that we select better men 
to rule us, and enact wiser and more equitable laws, by admit- 
ting the great body of the people to a participation of political 
sovereignty, than we should by confining the sovereignty to one 
man or to afew men. We hold that the people are best gov- 
erned, when they constitute and manage the government them- 
selves. This is the political creed of the country ; and he is 
false to his country, who would abolish it, or defeat its practical 
application. Foreigners, who come here, have, then, in view 
of the acknowledged principles of the country, a right to be 
admitted to citizenship, to the rank and dignity of freemen ; and 
could rightly complain of injustice, if not so admitted. 

But we are told that the Native American party does not 
propose to exclude foreigners from the country, nor from citi- 
zenship. It only wishes to prevent them from coming here 
and exercising the rights of citizens before being properly in- 
structed in the duties of citizens. This plea is specious, but 
not solid. It is the public, ostensible plea; but not the private, 
real one. ‘The real design is, to exclude foreigners, to prevent 
them from coming here, by denying them the right to become 
citizens. We have never conversed with an advocate of the 
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party who did not avow this. But take the plea as publicly 
offered. It is contended that foreigners, brought up under mo- 
narchical or aristocratical governments, cannot be expected, on 
arriving on our shores, to understand the nature of our peculiar 
form of government, and that it is necessary for them to serve 
a long novitiate before they can be prepared to enter upon the 
duties of freemen. ‘The necessity of intelligence, of under- 
standing well our peculiar institutions, on the part of every man 
who is to exercise the rights and to discharge the duties of a 
citizen, we certainly shall not dispute, whether the man was 
born at home or abroad. But the ignorance of the foreigners 
who come here is greatly exaggerated. Brought up under 
monarchical or aristocratical governments, one would naturally 
expect them to be averse to our democracy, and in favor of 
institutions similar to those with which they had been accus- 
tomed. But no complaint of this kind is ever made against 
them. Foreigners who come here and condemn our institu- 
tions, show contempt for them, and wish to exchange them for 
institutions similar to those they have left behind, are in general 
cordially welcomed, and treated with great consideration. The 
complaint is the reverse of this, and the opposition to naturalized 
citizens is, in fact, not that they do not understand the genius 
of our government, but that they do understand it; not that 
they do not adhere to it, but that they do adhere to it, and too 
strenuously insist on its being administered according to its 
genuine spirit and original intent. Their offence is in being 
democratic, and in wishing the government to be administered 
on truly democratic principles. It is not their ignorance of the 
real nature of our institutions, but their intelligence of them, 
that constitutes their disqualification in the eyes of the Natives. 
But pass over this. The naturalization laws, as they now 
are, require a foreigner to reside in the country five years be- 
fore he can become a citizen, or be legally naturalized. This 
is five years after the man has become of full age. Now, it is 
fair to presume that an emigrant to this country, intending to 
come here and to make this his home, has before coming made 
some inquiries respecting the country, the character of its peo- 
ple, its government, and laws ; and he may be judged to know 
as much of them as in general one of our own boys at the age 
of sixteen. In most cases he knows much more, but assume 
that he knows as much. Then he and the native-born are 
placed on the same footing. Each must wait five years before 
entering upon the discharge of his duties as a citizen ; and who 
will pretend to say that a man from the age of twenty-one to 
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twenty-six cannot learn as much of what those duties are, as 
the boy from sixteen to twenty-one? The law, as it now 
stands, exacts in reality as long a novitiate of the foreign-born 
as of the native-born ; and even on the ground of time to be 
instructed in one’s duties, no more needs to be altered in the 
case of the one than of the other. 

But, politically speaking, this objection is not the real one. 
The leaders, we mean at this moment political leaders, of the 
Native American party, are opposed to naturalized citizens 
solely on the ground that these citizens do not uniformly vote 
on their side. Many of them, but not the majority of them, 
have the audacity to vote the Democratic ticket, and for Dem- 
ocratic men and measures. ‘This is their sole political offence. 
We do not discover that our Whig friends object to the votes 
of naturalized citizens when given for them, nor to naturalizing 
-them, if they feel sure of their suffrages. Why not say so, 
then, and let the honest truth come out ? Surely, honest men, 
high-minded men, the true nobility of the earth, as all our Whig 
leaders are, can have no objections to avowing their real inten- 
tions, and the real motives from which they act. Such men 
will never show false colors ! 

But the objection to foreigners is not exclusively political, 
nor chiefly political. ‘The Whig leaders are opposed on politi- 
cal grounds, because a large portion of foreigners are supposed 
to vote for the Democratic party. But below this is another 
objection, which operates chiefly amongst the laboring classes. 
The mass of the people, especially of those who live on from 
father to son in the same position and pursuit, retain almost 
for ever their primitive prejudices. The great mass of what 
may be called the common people in this country are of Eng- 
lish descent, — for we are all of foreign extraction ; and they 
have inherited from their ancestors, and still retain, two strong 
pence — contempt of the Irish and hatred of the French. 

here is no use in disguising the fact. The assistance the 
French rendered us in the Revolution has mollified our feel- 
ings somewhat towards them, but we still bear them no real 
good-will. But the national English contempt for the Irish has 
been reinforced in America. ‘The Yankee hod-carrier, or 
Yankee wood-sawyer, looks down with ineffable contempt upon 
his brother Irish hod-carrier or Irish wood-sawyer. In his 
estimation, ‘* Paddy ”’ hardly belongs to the human family. 
Add to this that the influx of foreign laborers, chiefly Irish, 
increases the supply of labor, and therefore apparently lessens 
relatively the demand, and consequently the wages of labor, 
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and you have the elements of a wide, deep, and inveterate hos- 
tility on the part of your Yankee laborer against your Irish 
laborer, which manifests itself naturally in your Native Ameri- 
can party. 

But this contempt of the Irish, which we have inherited from 
our English ancestors, is wrong and ungenerous. ‘The Irish do 
not deserve it, and it does not become us to feel it. It is a 
prejudice disgraceful only to those who are governed by it, and 
no words of condemnation are sufficiently severe for the politi- 
cal aspirant who would appeal to it. Every friend to his 
country, every right-minded man, must frown upon it, and brand 
as an incendiary, as a public enemy, the demagogue, whether 
in a caucus speech in old Faneuil Hall or elsewhere, whether 
admired by the whole nation for his transcendent abilities or not, 
who should seek to deepen it, or evento keep it alive. Itisa 
sad day for the peace and prosperity of the country, when your 
Websters and Archers can so far lay aside their senatorial 
dignity, and so far belittle themselves, as to appeal to this pre- 
judice ; and, to avail themselves of it for political purposes, 
raise the standard of Native Americanism. The country, hu- 
manity, have a right to demand something better of these men, 
and, if they do not retrace their steps, and atone for their dere- 
liction from justice and prudence, they will not only be stripped 
of their hard-won honors, but sent down to posterity amid the 
scorn and hisses of every man in whose bosom beats an Ameri- 
can heart. 

But, after all, the competition, which our Native American 
laborers so much dread, is far less than they imagine. The 
foreign laborers do not, in general, come directly into competi- 
tion with them. A great part of the labor they perform is labor 
which the native Americans could not or would not perform, 
themselves. Then, the increased demand for labor in other 
branches of industry, caused by the works carried on mainly 
by the labor of foreigners, fully compensates, perhaps more 
than compensates, the native American laborers for any loss 
they may sustain in the few cases of competition which there 
really may be. Viewed in all its bearings, the influx of foreign 
laborers has very little, if any, injurious effect on our own native 
_ laborers. ‘The immense internal improvements completed or 
in process of completion would never have been attempted, if 
the reliance had been solely on native labor, and, consequently, 
‘none of the additional labor employed in the various branches 
of industry, which these improvements have stimulated, would 
have been in demand. ‘The laboring class, as a class, has 
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really gained in the amount of employment by the increase of 
laborers, and of course, then, in the price of labor. Labor 
begets the demand for labor. Individuals may have suffered 
somewhat, in some particular branches, but upon the whole the 
laboring class has been benefited. 

But the real objection lies deeper yet. The Native Ameri- 
can party is not a party against admitting foreigners to the 
rights of citizenship, but simply against admitting a certain class 
of foreigners. It does not oppose Protestant Germans, Prot- 
estant Englishmen, Protestant Scotchmen, nor even Protes- 
tant Irishmen. It is really opposed only to Catholic foreigners. 
The party is truly an anti-Catholic party, and is opposed 
chiefly to the Irish, because a majority of the emigrants to this 
country are probably from Ireland, and the greater part of these 
are Catholics. If they were Protestants, if they could mingle 
with the native population and lose themselves in our Protes- 
tant Churches, very little opposition would be manifested to 
their immigration or to their naturalization. But this they can- 
not do. ‘They are Catholics. They adhere to the faith of 
their fathers, and for which they have suffered these three 
hundred years more than any other people on earth. Being 
Catholics, they hold religion to be man’s primary concern, and 
the public worship of God an imperative duty. They accord- 
ingly seek to settle near together, in a neighbourhood, where the 
Church may rise in their midst, within reach of the altar where 
the ‘‘clean sacrifice ”’ is offered up daily for the living and the 
dead, and where they can receive the inestimable services of 
the minister of God. Hence, they seem, because in this re- 
spect their habits differ from those of our Protestant country- 
men, to be a separate people, incapable even in their political 
and social duties of fraternizing, soto speak, with their Prot- 
estant fellow-citizens. Here is the first and immediate cause 
of the opposition they experience. 

But deeper yet lies the old traditionary hatred of Catholi- 
cism. The majority of the American people have descended 
from ancestors who were accustomed to pray to be delivered 
from the flesh, the world, the Devil, and the Pope; and though 
they have in a great degree rejected the remains of faith still 
cherished by their Protestant ancestors, they retain all their 
hatred of Catholicism. If they believe nothing else, they be- 
lieve the Pope is Antichrist, and the Catholic Church the 
Scarlet Lady of Babylon. When the Catholic Church is in 
question, all the infidels and nothingarians, to use an expressive 
term, are sure to sympathize with their Protestant brethren. 
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Pilate and Herod are good friends, when it concerns crucifying 
the Redeemer of men. This is, perhaps, as it should be. 
Hence, the great mass of the American people, faithful to their 
traditions, are inveterately opposed to Catholicism, and it is 
this opposition that manifests itself in Native Americanism, and 
which renders it so inexcusable and so dangerous. 

We presume there are few who will question this statement. 
The ‘‘ Native Americans ”’ with whom we have conversed, all, 
to a man, avow it, and the late disgraceful riots and murder 
and sacrilege in Philadelphia prove it. There, no harm was 
done to Protestant foreigners. Hostility was directed solely 
against Catholics. ‘They were Catholics, who were shot down 
in the streets, — Catholic churches, seminaries, and dwellings, 
that were rifled and burnt. Even the most active members of 
the Native American party, if we may be pardoned the Hiber- 
nianism, are in many cases foreigners. 'The notorious ex- 
priest Hogan, a foreigner and an Irishman, deposed for his 
immoral conduct, is, if we are rightly informed, a most zealous 
Native, and has been lecturing in this city and vicinity in favor 
of Native Americanism, and we have heard no Nativist object 
to having men like him exercise the rights of an American 
citizen. The Orangemen, foreigners as they are, did the Na- 
tives substantial service in Philadelphia, as it has been said, 
and they threaten to do the same here, if occasion serve. All 
this proves that the opposition is not to foreigners, as such, but 
simply to Catholics, and especially to Irish Catholics. 

Now against this, we hardly need say, we protest in the 
name of the Constitution, and the good faith of the country. 
The Constitution of this country does not merely tolerate dif- 
ferent religious denominations, but it recognizes and guaranties 
to all men the free exercise of their religion, whatever it may 
be. It places all denominations, however great or however 
small, on the same footing, before the state, and recognizes 
the equal rights of all and of each. ‘To this the faith of the 
country is pledged. We say to all, of all creeds, Come here 
and demean yourselves, in civil matters, as good citizens, and 
your respective faiths and modes of worship shall all alike be 
legally respected and protected. This is what we have pro- 
fessed ; of this we make our boast ; and this we consider our 
chief title to the admiration of the world. We have promised 
- to all the fullest conceivable religious liberty. For this we 
have solemnly pledged our faith before the world and before 
Heaven. Are we prepared to break our faith ? 

But in getting up a party against any one religious denomi- 
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nation, are we not breaking our faith, and perjuring ourselves 
in the sight of God and of man? What matters it to honest 
men, whether we do this directly or indirectly ? What is the 
difference in principle between passing a law excluding, under 
severe penalties, the exercise of the Catholic religion in this 
country, and, by our political and other combinations, rendering 
its exercise impossible ? What is the difference between eX- 
cluding Catholics directly, and treating them in such a manner 
that they will be forced to exclude themselves ? 

Then, again, the wisdom of the policy of combining for the 
expulsion or exclusion of Catholics may be gravely questioned. 
Where there is a multiplicity of denominations, there is safety 
for any one only so far as there is safety for all. Combine 
and suppress Catholicism to-day, and it may be some other 
one’s turn to be suppressed to-morrow. The precedent estab- 
lished, the Catholics disposed of, a new combination may 
be formed against the Methodists, then against the Baptists, 
then against the Unitarians and Universalists, and then against 
the Episcopalians, or for the revival of the Classis of Amster- 
dam, or the Kirk of Scotland. Cannot all see that the safety 
of each is in protecting all, and suffering a combination to be 
formed against none ? 

Moreover, why should Protestants combine against Cath- 
olics ? Have they not the Bible and private reason ? and with 
these what has a Protestant to apprehend ? Is he not abun- 
dantly able to meet and vanquish in the fair field of controversy 
the benighted and idolatrous Papist ? Does he not believe that 
he has truth, reason, and revelation on his side ? Does he not 
know that he has all the prejudices and nearly nineteen twenti- 
eths of the whole population of the country on his side? Are 
there not here odds enough in his favor ? What, then, does he 
fear? With all these advantages, does he tremble before the 
Papist, and fear the meeting-house may give place to the 
church, the table to the altar, the bread and wine to the Real 
Presence ? A sorry compliment this to Protestantism ! a sor- 
ry compliment to reason, to distrust its encounter with error in 
open field and fair combat! Were we Protestants, as we once 
were, — but, God be praised, are no longer, — we should blush 
to appeal against Popery to any other arguments than Scripture 
and reason. If with these we could not resist the spread of 
Catholicism, we should be led to distrust the sacredness of our 
cause, and to fear, that, after all, we had not the Lord on our 
side. These political combinations betray the weakness of 
Protestantism, not its strength ; the doubts, not the faith, of its 
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upholders. If they are right in their premises, they need not 
these combinations to suppress Catholicism ; if they are wrong 
in their premises, then they are warring, not against a supersti- 
tion, an idolatry, as they pretend, but against God, and we 
leave to them to decide what is the proper name by which they 
should be designated. 

But we are told that Catholics are opposed, not because they 
are Catholics simply, but because, being Catholics, they owe 
allegiance to a foreign power, and therefore cannot be good 
citizens. Every Catholic, it is assumed, owes allegiance to 
the Pope, and of course can be bound by no civil obligation he 
may contract as a citizen. If we really supposed that any one 
among us could be so simple as to believe this, we would con- 
tradict it. But there are charges too absurd to need a reply. 
The Catholic does, indeed, owe allegiance to the Pope as the 
visible head of the Church, but not as visible head of the state. 
Whoever knows any thing at all of the obligation of the Cath- 
olic to the successor of St. Peter knows that it would be as 
absurd to conclude that the Christian, because he owes alle- 
giance to God, cannot be a good citizen, nor true to the obli- 
gations he contracts as a citizen to the state, as to infer that a 
Catholic cannot be a good citizen because he owes allegiance 
to the visible head of his Church. So far as this allegiance is 
a fact, and so far as it is operative on the heart and conscience 
of a Catholic, it binds him to be a peaceful and obedient sub- 
ject to the state, a faithful and conscientious citizen. 

But the Roman Catholic religion, we are further told, is 
incompatible with republicanism, hostile to popular institutions ; 
from which it is to be inferred, we suppose, that Protestant- 
ism, as the negative of Catholicism, is compatible with repub- 
Jican instiwtions and friendly to popular freedom. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to prove this. The most despotic states 
in Europe are the Protestant, and in Switzerland, for instance, 
the Catholic cantons are the most democratic. Despotism was 
hardly known in Europe prior to the Reformation, save in that 
portion not in communion with the Church of Rome ; and we 
very much doubt if there be at this moment as much popular 
freedom in the Protestant states of Europe as there was in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. There are really 
fewer checks on arbitrary power, and there is more heartless 
oppression. 

In this country, the only republican government that Prot- 
estantism can pretend ever to have founded has been estab- 
lished, but it has not been founded solely by Protestantism. It 
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owes its origin to the circumstances in which the first settlers 
came here, and to the impossibility, after independence of the 
crown of Great Britain was proclaimed, of establishing any 
other than a republican form of government. We have existed 
as a republic between sixty and seventy years. But it needs 
no very sharp observation to perceive that our republic has 
virtually failed to accomplish the hopes of its founders, and that 
it is, without some notable change in the people, destined either 
to a speedy dissolution, or to sink into a miserable timocracy, 
infinitely worse than the most absolute despotism. Protestant- 
ism, if it could originate, has not proved itself able to sus- 
tain it. 

We need but glance at our electioneering contests, becoming 
fiercer and fiercer, more and more demoralizing, with each suc- 
ceeding election, to be convinced of this. The election of 
our presidents costs us nearly as much as costs the whole 
civil list of Great Britain. We have heard it suggested that 
the election of General Harrison cost the Whigs more than fifty 
millions. of dollars, not to reckon the expenditures of the oppo- 
site party in attempting to reélect Mr. Van Buren. Hardly - 
less has been expended in the campaign just closed. This is 
a tax no people can bear for any great length of time, without 
ruin, and the complete prostration of public and private morality. 

Protestantism, by its principle, —liberty of private judg- 
ment, — may undoubtedly seem to favor civil freedom ; and 
that it often-attempts to establish free popular institutions 
we do not deny ; but it wants the virtue to sustain them. By 
this same principle, it multiplies sects without number, and vir- 
tually destroys, by dividing, the moral force of the nation. We 
see this with ourselves. Religion has little force in controlling 
our passions or pursuits. No one of the sects possesses a 
commanding influence over the people. The great mass of 
the people are left, therefore, to the corrupt passions of their 
own depraved nature. ‘They cease to live for God, and live 
only for the world, —to live for eternity, and live only for time. 
They become wedded to things of this world, their hearts bent 
only on wealth and honors. Jn business the ruling passion is 
to get rich, in public life to rise to places of honor and emol- 
ument, in private life to gain ease and pleasure. Now, how 
long can a government, which rests for its existence on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, exist, or, if exist, answer 
its end, in a community where the great mass of the people are 
carried away by the dominant passions, wealth, place, and 
pleasure ? 
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We may be told that enlightened self-interest will suffice, — 
that only instruct the people what is for their interest, and they 
will do it. This is plausible, but all experience proves to the 
contrary. Who does not know that it is for his real interest, 
both for time and eternity, to be a devout Christian? And yet 
are all devout Christians ? The wisdom and prudence of men’s 
conduct cannot be measured by their intelligence. A corrupt 
man uses his intelligence only as the minister of his corruption. 
The more you extend intelligence, unless you extend the moral 
restraints and influences of the gospel at the same time, the 
more do you sharpen the intellect for evil. The people of the 
United States are far more instructed than they were fifty years 
ago, and yet have not half so much of the virtue necessary to 
sustain a republican government. We are never to expect 
men to act virtuously, simply because their understandings are 
convinced that virtue is the best calculation. You must make 
them act from a higher motive. They must be governed by 
religion ; act from the love and the fear of God, — from a deep 
sense of duty ; be meek, humble, self-denying ; morally brave 
and heroic ; choosing rather to die a thousand deaths than 
swerve from right principle, or disobey the will of God ; or 
they will not practise the virtues without which liberty is an 
empty name, — a mere illusion. 

Now, Protestantism ‘never has, and never can, produce the 
virtues without which a republican government can have no 
solid foundation. It may have good words ; it may say wise 
and even just things ; but it wants the unction of the spirit. It 
does not reach and regenerate the heart, subdue the passions, 
and renew the spirit. It has never produced a single saint, 
and the virtues it calls forth are of the sort exhibited by the old 
heathen moralists. It praises the Bible, but studies the Greek 
and Roman classics ; boasts of spirituality, but expires in a 
vain formalism. For the three hundred years it has existed, it 
has proved itself powerful to destroy, but impotent to found ; 
ready to begin, but never able to complete. Whatever it 
claims that is positive, abiding, it has inherited or borrowed 
from the ages and the lands of faith. Its own creations rise 
and vanish as the soap-bubbles blown by our children in their 
sports. It has never yet shown itself able to command human 
nature, or to say to the roused waves of passion, Peace, be 
still. It lulls the conscience with the forms of faith and piety ; 
soothes vanity and fosters pride by its professions of freedom ; 
but leaves the passions all their natural force, and permits the 
man to remain a slave to all his natural lusts. It never sub- 
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dues or regenerates nature. Hence, throughout all Protestant- 
dom, the tendency is, to reproduce heathen antiquity, with all 
its cant, hollowness, hypocrisy, slavery, and wretchedness, — 

to narrow men’s views down to this transitory life and the 
fleeting shows of sense, and to make them live and labor for the 
meat that perisheth. We appeal to England, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Protestant Germany, Holland, and our own country, for 
the truth of what we say. They were Protestant traders who 
trampled on the cross of Christ to gain the lucrative trade of 
Japan. It is in no spirit of exultation we allude to Protestant 
worldly-mindedness and spiritual impotency. Would to God 
the sketch were from fancy, or our own diseased imagination ! 

We do not mean to deny, that, in words, Protestantism 
teaches many, perhaps most, of the Christian virtues. It has 
even some good books on morals and practical religion. Its 
clergy give good exhortations, and labor, no doubt, in good 
faith, for the spiritual culture of their flocks! No doubt, much 
truth, much valuable instruction, is given from Protestant 
pulpits. The Protestant clergy take no delight in the state of 
things they see around them. ‘They would gladly see Christ 
reign in the hearts of men ; they, no doubt, would joyfully dis- 
pense the bread of life to their famished people ; and they do 
dispense the best they have. But, alas ! how can they dispense 
what they have not received? The living bread is not on their 
communion table. They communicate, according to their own 
confession, only a figure, a shadow ; and how shall the divine 
life be nourished with shadows ? What we mean to say is, not 
that Protestantism does not aim to bring men to Christ, to 
make them pure and holy, but that it has no power to do it. 
It does not control human nature, and produce the fruits of a 
supernatural faith, hope, and charity. Its faith is merely an 
opinion or persuasion, its hope a wish, and its charity natural 
philanthropy. It necessarily leaves human nature as it finds it, 
and no pruning of that corrupt tree can make it bring forth 
good fruit. It is of the earth, —earthly ; and it will bear fruit 
only for the earth. With unregenerated nature in full activity, 
we can have only sensuality and mammon-worship. 

Hundreds and thousands among us, who are by no means 
favorably disposed to Catholicity, see this and deplore it. 
They say, the age has no faith. They see the impotency of 
Protestantism ; that under it all the vices are sheltered ; that, in 
spite of it, all the dangerous passions rage unchecked ; and they 
turn away in disgust from its empty forms and vain words. 
Witness the response the biting sarcasms and withering irony 
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of Carlyle brings from thousands of hearts in this republic, the 
echoes which the chiselled words and marble sentences of Km- 
erson also bring. Witness, also, the movements of the Come- 
outers, the Socialists, Fourierists, Communists. All these see 
that Protestantism has nothing but words, while they want life, 
realities, not vain simulacra. They err most egregiously, no 
doubt ; they go from the dying to the dead; but their error 
proves the truth of what we advance. 

Now, assuming our view of Protestantism to be correct, we 
demand how it is to sustain, or we, with it alone, are to sustain 
our republican government. Do we not see, in this grow- 
ing love of place and plunder, with this growing devotion to 
wealth, luxury, and pleasure, with these fierce electioneering 
contests, one no sooner ended than another begins, each to be 
fiercer and more absorbing and more destructive than the last, 
and each drawing within its vortex nearly the whole industrial 
interest of the country, and touching almost every man in his 
honor and his purse, that we want the moral elements without 
which a republic cannot stand? A republic can stand only as 
it rests upon the virtues of the people ; and these not the mere 
natural virtues of worldly prudence and social decency, but 
those loftier virtues ‘which are possible to human nature only as 
elevated above itself by the infused habit of supernatural grace. 
This is a solemn fact to which it is in vain for us to close our 
eyes. Human nature left to itself tends to dissolution, to de- 
struction, decay, death. So does every society that rests only 
on those virtues which have their origin, growth, and maturity 
in nature alone. ‘This is the case with our own society. We 
have really no social bond ; we have no true patriotism; none 
of that patience, that self-denial, that loyalty of soul, which is 
necessary to bind man to man, each to each, and each to all. 
Each is for himself. Save who can (sauve qui peut), we ex- 
claim. Hence a universal scramble. Man overthrows man, 
brother brother, the father the child, and the child the father, 
the demagogue all ; while the Devil stands at a distance, looks 
on, and enjoys the sport. Tell us, ye who boast of the glorious 
Reformation, if a republican form of government is compatible 
with this moral state of the people ? 

Even in matters of education we can do little but sharpen 
the wit, and render brother more skilful and successful in plun- 
dering brother. With our multitude of sects, we may instruct, 
but not educate. Our children can have no moral training, for 
morality rests on theology, and theology on faith. But faith is 
expelled from our schools, because it is sectarian, and there is 
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no one faith in the country which can be tgught without exciting 
the jealousy of the followers of a rival faith. Cut up into 
such a multitude of sects, there is and can be no common moral 
culture in the country, no true religious trainmg. We give a 
little instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, perhaps history, the Greek and Roman classics, and in 
the physical sciences ; and send our children out into the world, 
to form their morals and their religion without other guide or 
assistant than their own short-sighted reason and perverted 
passions. How can we expect any thing from such a sowing, 
but what we reap? and how, under Protestantism, which 
broaches every thing and settles nothing, raises all questions and 
answers none, and therefore necessarily giving birth to a per- 
petual succession of sects, each claiming with equal reason and 
justice to have the truth, and the claims of all equally respect- 
ed, as they should be, by the government, is this terrible evil 
to be remedied? Protestantism is just a-going to remedy it ; 
but, alas! it does not succeed. It reminds us of a remark by a 
lady eating vegetable oysters, — ‘‘I always seem, when I eat 
vegetable oysters, as if [ was just a-going to taste of an oyster.”” 
So, when we examine Protestantism, hear its loud professions, 
witness its earnest strivings, and observe each new sect it gives 
birth to, we say it is the lady eating vegetable oysters. It 
seems to itself that it is just going to light upon the truth, and 
to hit upon some plan by which it can remove the terrible 
evils it sees and deplores, and call forth the virtues it owns to 
be necessary ; but, alas! it is only just a going to taste the 
oyster ; it never quite tastes it. 

These facts, which we mention, are seen and felt by large 
numbers in our midst. Quiet, peaceable, but observing and 
reflecting men look on and observe our doings, and say to 
themselves, ‘‘ This republicanism, after all, is a mere delusion. 
It is all very fine, no doubt, in theory, but exceedingly hateful in 
practice. Washington, and Hamilton, and others, were wiser 
than Jefferson and Madison. So large a republic, with such 
frequency of elections, and so many thousands depending on 
the fate of an election for their very means of subsistence, so 
many ims afraid of being turned out, so many outs anxious to 
be turned in, and the number each year increasing with the 
extent and population of the country,—well, let the republic 
stand if it can, but a change to a monarchy will soon be inevi- 
table.”” ‘There are men who so reason, and they are neither 
few nor despicable ; nor are they fairly answered by our Fourth 
of July glorifications, or hurrahs for Democracy, Vive la Re- 
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publique! Vive la Democratie! Vive la Liberté! We do not 
agree with them ;—far from it ; but we should agree with them, 
if we saw nothing better for our republic than Protestantism. 
Protestants as they are, we say they reason correctly, and if 
the religion of the country remains Protestant for fifty years 
longer, facts will prove it. 

But with Catholicism the republic may be sustained, not 
because the Catholic Church enjoins this form of government 
or that, but because she nourishes in the hearts of her children 
the virtues which render popular liberty both desirable and 
practicable. ‘The Catholic Church meddles directly with no 
form of government. She leaves each people free to adopt 
such form of government as seems to themselves good, and to 
administer it in their own way. Her chief concern is to fit 
men for beatitude, and this she can do under any or all forms 
of government. But the spirit she breathes into man, the 
graces she communicates, the dispositions she cultivates, and 
the virtues she produces, are such, that, while they render even 
arbitrary forms of government tolerable, fit a people for assert- 
ing and maintaining freedom. In countries where there are no 
constitutional checks on power, she remedies the evil by im- 
posing moral restraints on its exercise, by inspiring rulers with 
a sense of justice and the public good. Where such checks 
do exist, she hallows them and renders them inviolable. Ina 
republic she restrains the passions of the people, teaches them 
obedience to the laws of God, moderates their desires, weans 
their affections from the world, frees them from the dominion 
of their own lusts, and, by the meekness, humility, loyalty of 
heart which she cherishes, disposes them to the practice of those 
public virtues which render a republic secure. She also cre- 
ates by her divine charity a true equality. No republic can 
stand where the dominant feeling is pride, which finds its ex- 
pression in the assertion ‘‘I am as good as you.’’ It must be 
based on the love of man for man; not on the determination to 
defend our own rights and interests, but on the fear to encroach 
on the rights and interests of others. But this love must be 
more than the mere sentiment of philanthropy. This sentiment 
of philanthropy is a very unsubstantial affair. ‘Talk as we will 
about its excellence, it never goes beyond love to those who 
love us. We love our friends and neighbours, but hate our 
enemies. This is all we do as philanthropists. All the fine 
speeches we make beyond — about the love of humanity, and all 
that—are fine speeches. Philanthropy must be exalted into 
the supernatural virtue of charity, before it can become that 
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love which leads us to honor all men, and makes us shrink 
from encroaching upon the interests of any man, no matter 
how low or how vile. We must love our neighbour, not for his 
own sake, but for God’s sake, —the child, for the sake of the 
Father ; then we can love all, and joyfully make the most pain- 
ful sacrifices for them. It is only in the bosom of the Cath- 
olic Church that this sublime charity has ever been found or 
can be found. 

The Catholic Church also cherishes a spirit of independence, 
a loftiness and dignity of soul, favorable to the maintenance of 
popular freedom. It ennobles every one of its members. The 
lowest, the humblest Catholic is a member of that Church 
which was founded by Jesus Christ himself ; which has subsist- 
ed for eighteen hundred years ; which has in every age been 
blessed with signal tokens of the Redeemer’s love ; which 

-counts its saints by millions ; and the blood of whose martyrs 
has made all earth hallowed ground. He is admitted into the 
goodly fellowship of the faithful of all ages and climes, and 
every day, throughout all the earth, the Universal Church sends 
up her prayers for him, and all the Church above receive them, 
and, with their own, bear them as sweet incense up before the 
throne of the almighty and eternal God. He is a true noble- 
man, more than the peer of kings or Cesars ; for he is a child 
of the King of kings, and, if faithful unto death, heir of a 
crown of life, eternal in the heavens, that fadeth not away. 
Such a man is no slave. His soul is free ; he looks into the 
perfect law of liberty. Can tyrants enslave him? No, indeed ; 
not because he will turn on the tyrant and kill, but because he 
can die and reign for ever. What were a mere human tyrant 
before a nation of such men? Who could establish arbitrary 
government over them, or subject them to unwholesome or 
iniquitous laws ? 

Here is our hope for our republic. We look for our safety 
to the spread of Catholicism. We render solid and imperish- 
able our free institutions just in proportion as we extend. the 
kingdom of God among our people, and establish in their hearts 
the reign of justice and charity. And here, then, is our an- 
swer to those who tell us Catholicism is incompatible with free 
institutions. We tell them that they cannot maintain free insti- 
tutions without it. It is not a free government that makes a free 
people, but a free people that makes a free government; and 
we know no freedom but that wherewith the Son makes free. 
You must be free within, before you can be free without. They 
who war against the Church, because they fancy it hostile to 
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their civil freedom, are as mad as those wicked Jews who 
nailed their Redeemer to the cross. But even now, as then, 
God be thanked, from the cross ascends the prayer, not in 
vain, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

As to the effect this Native American party may have on 
the Church, or the cause of Catholicism in this country, we 
have no fears. We know it is a party formed for the suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Church in our land. Protestantism, afraid 
to meet the champions of the cross in fair and open debate, con- 
scious of her weakness or unskilfulness in argument, true to 
her ancient instincts, resorts to the civil arm, and hopes by a 
series of indirect legislation —for she dare not attempt as yet 
any direct legislation — to maintain her predominance. But this 
gives us no uneasiness. We know in whom we believe, and 
are certain. We see these movements, we comprehend their 
aim, and we merely ask, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘*‘ Why 
have the Gentiles raged, and the people devised vain things ? 
The kings of the earth stood up, and the princes met together, 
against the Lord, and against his Christ. Let us break their 
bands asunder, and let us cast their yoke from us. He that 
dwelleth in the heavens shall laugh at them, and the Lord shall 
deride them. ‘Then shall he speak to them in his anger, and 
trouble them in his rage.”” Ps. ii. 1—5. They wage an un- 
equal contest who wage war against the Church of the Living 
God, who hath said to its Head, ‘‘ Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the Gen- 
tiles for thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy 
possessions.”?” Ib., 7,8. These may combine to put down 
Catholicism, form leagues against it, enlist all the powers of the 
earth against it; but what then? Nero tried to crush it in its 
infancy. Diocletian tried it. And Nero and Diocletian have 
passed away, and their mighty empire has crumbled to pieces 
and dissolved, leaving scarce ‘‘a wreck behind”; yet the 
Church has lived on, and the successor of the Bierrons of 
Galilee inherited a power before which that of Rome in her 
proudest day was merely the dust in the balance. Pagan and 
Saracen tried to crush it, but Pagan and Saracen are scattered 
before its glory as the morning mist before the rising sun. Her- 
etic and schismatic have tried to exterminate it, — Luther, and 
Calvin, and Henry of England, like the great dragon whose 
tail drew after it a third part of the stars of heaven; and their 
own children are rising up and cursing their memory. The 
powers-of the earth have tried to do it,—Napoleon, the Co- 
lossus who bestrided Europe, and made and unmade kings in 
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mere pastime ; but Napoleon, from the moment he dared lay his 
hand on the Lord’s anointed, loses his power, and goes to die 
at last of a broken heart in a barren isle of the ocean. Jew, 
Pagan, Saracen, heretic, schismatic, infidel, and lawless power 
have all tried their hand against the Church. The Lord has 
held them in derision. He has been a wall of fire round about 
-her, and proved for eighteen hundred years that no weapon 
formed against her shall prosper ; for he guards the honor of his 
Spouse as his own. Let the ark appear to jostle, if it will ; 
we reach forth no hand to steady it, and fear no harm that may 
come to it. ‘The Church has survived all storms ; it is founded 
upon a rock, and the gates of hell are impotent against it. It 
is not for the friends of the Church to fear, but for those who 
war against her, and seek her suppression. It is for them to 
tremble, —not before the arm of man, for no human arm will 
be raised against them; but before that God whose Church 
they outrage, and whose cause they seek to crush. The Lord 
hath promised his Son the Gentiles for his inheritance, and the 
utmost parts of the earth for his possession. He must and will 
have this nation. And throughout all the length and breadth 
of this glorious land shall his temples rise to catch the morning 
sun and reflect his evening rays, and holy altars shall be erect- 
ed, and the ‘‘clean sacrifice”? shall be offered daily, and a 
delighted people shall bow in humility before them, and pour 
out their hearts in joyous thanksgiving ; for so hath the Lord 
spoken, and his word shall stand. 

So far as the spread of Catholicism in this country is con- 
cerned, we look upon this anti-Catholic party with no appre- 
hension. If we deprecate the formation of such a party, it is 
for the sake of those misguided citizens who may unite to form 
it. It is because we see the terrible injustice of which they 
render themselves guilty, and the awful judgments they may 
provoke. We say to them, as St. Justin Martyr said to the 
Roman emperors, ‘‘'Take heed how you hearken only to un- 
just accusations ; fear lest an excessive complaisance for super- 
stitious men, a haste as blind as rash, old prejudices which have 
no foundation but calumny, may cause you to pronounce a terri- 
ble sentence against yourselves. As for us, nobody can harm us, 
unless we harm ourselves, unless we ourselves become guilty of 
some injustice. You may indeed kill us, but you cannot injure 
us.”’? It is for our countrymen, who will render themselves 
guilty of gross wrong, of terrible sin, that we fear. They are 
engaged in an unholy cause, and, if they persist, cannot fail to 
draw down the judgments of Almighty God upon their guilty 
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heads. ‘They can shoot us down in the streets; they may 
break up our schools and seminaries ; they may desecrate and 
burn our churches. Such things have been, and may be again ; 
but it becomes those who have been and may be the perpetra- 
tors of such things to pause and ask themselves what manner 
of spirit they are of; and how, in that day of solemn reckoning 
which must come to us all, they will answer the inexorable 
Judge for their abuse, their riots, their murder, and their sacri- 
lege. As they love their own souls, and desire good, we 
entreat them to beware how they plunge deeper in sin, and 
rekindle the torch of persecution. For their sakes, not for 
ours, we pray them to pause before they go farther, and make 
their peace with the Son of God. 

To our Catholic brethren, who may be called on to suffer for 
their faith, we would counsel patience and resignation. It is 
no calamity to die for the faith, and we should count it a bles- 
sed privilege to be permitted to suffer for it. Let us not dream, 
if worst comes to worst, of opposing force to force. Let them 
burn our houses if they will, let them demolish our churches 
if they will, let them shoot us down, or drag us to the slaugh- 
ter, if they will; ever on the blackened walls over the altar 
will glow the to them terrible, to us consoling words, THE 
Lorp seetH! The Lord seeth! this is enough forus. Ven- 
geance is his and he will repay. For every Catholic called to 
suffer, a hundred converts will spring up. The blood of mar- 
tyrs ever has been the seed of the Church. 

In the controversy which is likely to grow out of the move- 
ment, we hope we shall not be thought intrusive if we suggest 
to our naturalized brethren, and foreigners residing among us, 
that the less part they take, the better. There are many truths 
which we may hear with patience from native lips, that few of 
us would willingly have thrown in our face by a foreigner. Let 
those of foreign birth, as far as they can, leave the whole con- 
troversy in the hands of native-born Americans. We assure 
them that they have friends who will manage their cause better 
for them, than they, under the circumstances, can manage it 
for themselves. Let them be calm, be patient, be tolerant, 
and fear no harm. In their political action, let them, in the 
division of parties, seek out that one which they can count on 

as likely to be true to their cause, and that of the Republic, and 

- quietly but firmly support it, and they may be assured that the 
malice of their enemies will be defeated. No alteration will 
be made in the naturalization laws, if our naturalized citizens 
will be true to their own interests, and leave the discussion of 
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the question in the hands of native American citizens, with 
whom prudence at least requires that it should be left. 

To our own political party we need say nothing. It has not, 
indeed, in this State, doné justice, when it had the power, to 
the Catholic population. Mount Benedict reproaches them. 
But we know the party are, in the main, the friends of liberty, 
and, above all, of liberty of conscience. It remembers cer- 
tain Alien and Sedition laws, and it will never revive or suffer 
them to be revived. ‘The party in the main is sound, and the 
few who have been seduced by their prejudices or rivalries to 
join the Native American party, now that Mr. Webster has 
avowed himself in its favor, will comprehend its design, its real 
character, and return to their duty. They will see that the 
party is to inherit all the sins and odium attached to the party 
against which they have always contended, and they will loathe 
the name of Native American as they do that of Federal or 
Whig. They will never consent to support as Native Ameri- 
cans men whom they would scorn to vote for as the enemies 
of the Democracy. Let the Democratic party remain united, 
and remember that Native Americanism is but a nickname for 
old Federalism, so far as it is a political party, and no great 
harm need be apprehended. 


Art. V.— Edward Morton. By 8. A. C. P. Clerken- 
well, Esq. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir is with a melancholy pleasure that I sit down to record 
the few incidents of my short and unprofitable life. Mine is 
no remarkable story. I have lived pretty much unknown by 
the world ; my presence has hardly been recognized, my ab- 
sence will not be remarked. Few have cared for me, and I 
have outlived nearly all whose affections I had won, or whose 
love gave to this mortal existence its charm. I am old and 
solitary before having passed the middle age of man. My 
work, such as it is, is done, and I am calmly waiting the hand 
of disease, which is heavy upon me, to release me from 
bondage. 

My story is one of the spiritual life. It is a tale of sin, of 
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shame, of error, of grace resisted, of privileges neglected, di- 
vine admonitions unheeded, of self-will, of self-confidence, 
pride, vanity, and—TI hope, of repentance, of submission, of 
humility, and of final forgiveness and reconciliation. What I 
am is known to Him who knoweth all, and if aught good, it is 
through his grace, not my merit. What I have been, I shud- 
der to think, and yet must faithfully record, as the only atone- 
ment I can make for the past. 

I was the only son of parents, who, if not distinguished for 
their wealth and fashion, were yet remarked for their high 
intellectual qualities, literary attainments, and social position. 
My mother was a woman of a lofty spirit, generous and noble 
sentiments, and tender affections. She loved her child, sought 
to cultivate his mind and heart, and to prepare him for a distin- 
guished career in the world. My father was a clergyman, 
with some peculiarities, and, as it was generally said, eccen- 
tricities of doctrine and character. Yet he was a man of emi- 
nent ability, of stern integrity of character, of high and philan- 
thropic aims, devoted to his calling, and faithful in the discharge 
of the duties of his sacred profession, according to his own 
understanding of them. ‘The peculiar bent of his mind was 
speculative, and his preaching was of a philosophical cast. 
He had high notions of human ability, believed that man was 
endowed with all the natural and moral strength necessary to 
enable him to maintain a pure and consistent walk before God, 
to resist temptation, to avoid falling, and under all circum- 
stances to maintain himself upright, and in his integrity. His 
great boast was, that he believed and preached a liberal and 
rational Christianity ; that he had no respect for empty forms 
and ceremonies,—for creeds and confessions; and that he 
looked at a man’s daily walk, not at the form of worship he 
adopted. ‘‘Men,”’ said he, ‘‘are good under all forms of wor- 
ship, and bad under all. It is the man’s life that commends 
the creed and the worship, not the creed and the worship that 
commend the life. Show me what a man is and does, and I 
will ask you no questions concerning the doctrine he believes, 
or the church to which he belongs.” 

In these views he educated his only son. I was taught to 
be honest, to give every one his due, to speak the truth, to 
avoid whatever was indecorous or disreputable; to be mild, 
‘courteous, kind, —never to give way to any violent passion ; 
but to be calm, collected, serious, high-minded, honorable, 
prudent, generous, and disinterested in my life and walk. 
This comprised the greater part of the moral and religious 
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instruction I received. In religion proper, however, I was 
taught that there is one Supreme Being, who has revealed 
himself in the works of nature, and, on various occasions, in 
the life and instructions of holy men of old, especially in the 
life and doctrine of Jesus of Nazareth, the greatest and best 
man that ever lived. By studying his example, as set forth by 
the Evangelists, by studying nature, and especially by consult- 
ing my own heart, and listening to its natural promptings, I 
could never fail to know what is my duty, and, knowing my 
duty, I of course should be equal to its performance. 

From home I went to school, where I learned many things 
about natural objects, received some instructions about Greek 
and Roman history ; but where a religious education and all 
allusion to the great distinguishing features of the Christian reli- 
gion were carefully avoided, for fear of violating the law which 
prohibited the introduction of sectarianism. What religious 
instruction I did receive casually and indirectly tended to con- 
firm the instructions I received from my father. 

From the school I was sent to the academy, and from that 
to the university. I was required to study hard, and the 
professors did their best to make me an accomplished scholar. 
But in the university the same general religious theory pre- 
dominated. We heard little of Christianity, but a great deal 
of pagan Greece and Rome; very little of God and religion, 
but much of nature and science ; nothing of faith, but enough 
of reason. .. We were trained to avoid superstition, and to be 
rational, to take it for granted that truth ends where mystery 
begins, and that what is not comprehensible to the simplest 
understanding is not worth comprehending. During the four 
years I was in the university, I acquired a little rhetoric, less 
logic, a good deal of Greek and Latin, considerable familiarity 
with the common reading of the history of classical antiquity, 
some philosophy, — such as is collected from Horace and Aris- 
tophanes, Plautus and Catullus, — made respectable progress in 
the physical sciences, mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, &c., 
and was finally able to graduate with the honors of my class ; 
but totally ignorant of the history of the world from the decline 
of classical literature to its revival in the fifteenth century. I 
had been taught to regard that long period as a blank in human 
history, or as given up to Popish superstition and monkish 
ignorance, not worth considering in the general progress of 
society, or studying in these enlightened days, since Luther has 
emancipated the mind from its thraldom, and Bacon and New- 
ton have put it on the track of true philosophical investigation. 
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My associations were classical ; my tastes were for Grecian 
and Roman models ; and my moral maxims were derived from 
pagan moralists, philosophers, and poets. I had no feeling 
that I was a child of Christian antiquity ; I felt my heart beat 
with a lofty pride that I too was a man, when I read of Leon- 
idas and his Spartans, of Aristides, of the noble old Hannibals 
and Scipios ; but was unmoved at the tale of the early Chris- 
tian martyrs. The martyrdom of Peter and Paul, of John, of 
Ignatius, of Justin, Ireneus, Laurence, and so many others, 
was all a matter of course, the result of the folly of men who 
chose rather to be crucified, to be cast into the caldron of 
burning oil, or to the wild beasts in the amphitheatre, than to 
abandon a crotchet they had got into their heads. ‘These were 
men of no classical taste ; they were unable to appreciate the 
beauty of Grecian art, or to feel the rich poetry of heathen 
mythology. I gathered no moral strength from reading the 
lives and legends of saints and martyrs, written in barbarous 
monkish Latin, and I never once asked what these saints and 
martyrs had done for the progress of society. I only saw in 
them a race of weak and superstitious men and women, who 
thought more of telling their beads, of kissing the crucifix, of 
the relics of some old saint who perhaps never lived, than of 
the noble remains of the classical world, and the treasures of 
wisdom and poetry they contained. I scoffed at the old Gothic 
cathedral, but worshipped in the Parthenon. 

Thus came I from the university, a bad Christian, and a 
miserable abortion of a heathen ; with no love for Christianity, 
only an imperfect appreciation of pagan antiquity ; and only a 
tolerable acquaintance with physical science. Yet my father 
was satisfied, my mother was delighted, and my friends set me 
down as a young man destined one day to do honor to his alma 
mater and to his country. Predictions were numerous, hopes 
ran high. How I have fulfilled them, this narrative, if com- 
pleted, will tell. 


CHAPTER II. 


Soon after my return from college, and before I had decided 
on what profession I would study, | had the misfortune to lose 
both my father and my mother. They both died, almost on 
the same day, of a malignant fever. I was left alone in the 
world. For along time I was overcome with my loss ; sunk 
in a profound grief, I could take no interest in what was passing 
around me, and bestow no thought on my own future relations 
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or movements. ‘Time and the natural buoyancy of youth, after 
a while, softened my grief, and I began gradually to recover 
my self-possession, and the elasticity of my spirits. I still 
mourned the loss of my parents ; I still felt, at times, my lone- 
liness, but I was young, and the world was still new and at- 
tractive. But my ambition to hold a distinguished place in 
society had, however, subsided. The terrible blow had deep- 
ly impressed me with the shortness and uncertainty of life, and 
with the vanity of all human pursuits. I felt that there was 
nothing worth living for, and that it was better to die, to lie peace- 
fully in the grave, to return to the elements from which I was 
taken, than to live and struggle on in this vain and transitory 
world. 

This feeling, which I found everywhere expressed by my 
favorite Greek and Roman poets, suggested the only proper 
course to be taken ; namely, to seize the present moment, to 
live while I lived, to make the most of what was offered me, 
and to gather every flower that might bloom along my pathway. 
Life is short, why waste it in grave cares and tormenting strug- 
gles ? Life is uncertain, why then reckon on to-morrow ? To-_ 
day is all I can call my own, and for to-day only let me live. 
A wealthy relative dying just about this time left me, with 
what I had inherited from my parents, the heir of an ample for- 
tune, adequate to all my wants, and superseding the necessity 
of any exertion of my own. I resolved to sit down and enjoy 
life as long as it should last. I would gather around me every 
luxury my fancy suggested, every pleasure that could be tasted, 
and my life should glide away smoothly, without other care 
than that of making the most of the present hour. 

I fancied I had no very vicious propensities ; | was of a mild 
and equable disposition, of generous sentiments, of courteous 
manners, taking no pleasure in seeing or causing pain, and find- 
ing no little of my own pleasure in contributing to that of 
others. I wished well to all men, had no desire to harm a liv- 
ing thing, but merely desired to live and find my own pleasure 
in my own way. I wished to disturb nobody, and wished no- 
body to disturb me. My tastes were not coarse and vulgar, 
but refined. I had great horror of all vulgar sensuality, of all 
coarse criminals ; I must have all in good taste, decorated with 
the most beautiful creations of art. 

With this view, I collected me a splendid library of rare and 
costly books in elegant bindings ; collected also paintings and 
statuary from the best masters, and arranged every thing 
about and within my dwelling with the most exquisite taste and 
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the chastest beauty. Horses, carriages, hounds, and other minis- 
ters of pleasure were in harmony with the whole. I had senses 
for pleasure, a soul for beauty, and I was rarely thwarted in my 
wishes. What can withstand youth, health, wealth, fine tastes, 
engaging address, just enough of wit to be piquant, ‘and of sen- 
timent to smooth and polish the whole ? 

For some few years I led such a life as may be imagined. 
I was, indeed, no vulgar sensualist ; I practised on the prin- 
ciple, that to enjoy the most, and to make the most of life, I 
must cultivate my whole nature, and be what the Germans call 
‘¢ many-sided.”? No one taste, appetite, or passion must be al- 
lowed to become predominant, but all was to be cultivated in 
equilibrium ; no one was to be indulged to excess, but each to 
be indulged as near to the point where indulgence ceases to be 
pleasurable and becomes painful as possible without reaching 
that point. This was my grand life-plan. ‘Thus I cultivated 
art and science, became a tolerable proficient in philosophy, 
and respectable for my literary attainments. ‘There were few 
subjects on which I might not have been consulted, from the 
profound mysteries of antique philosophy down to the best 
breed of dogs or horses, and the proper method of managing 
them ; from the composition of an epic or symphony to the 
composition of a new dish for dinner ; from the construction 
of a cathedral to the readiest way of dismissing a mistress. 

Several years wore away, not without some hollow pleasure ; 
but I found not after all what I craved. My grounds, books, 
dogs, horses, pictures, statuary, friends, dinners, mistresses, all 
the most perfect in their kind, were far from always satisfying 
me. Various as they were, they at times palled and wearied me 
with their monotony. Sometimes I failed to maintain myself 
within the prescribed limits. A Margaret or Lilia, with her soft 
blue eye, sweet smile, guileless heart, and generous confidence, 
wound herself too closely around the heart, and was not to be 
dismissed without leaving an unpleasant feeling behind, and 
causing a little too much perturbation. Not that I cared much 
for her when fairly gone, but she could not always, without too 
much effort, be banished from the memory. I contrived, how- 
ever, to escape pretty generally from all painful reflections, and 
to sustain myself tolerably well. If I did not attain all the 
pleasure I might wish, was I not making the most of life? Was 
_ [ not securing all that so vain and worthless a world as this 
could be expected to give ? 

One day, however, as I was meditating on arresting a pas- 
sion which was engrossing me somewhat too much for my per- 
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fect tranquillity, and as I was a little disturbed with the resist- 
ance | had to overcome, an old man suddenly entered my 
apartment, unannounced. He was a stranger, though I had 
frequently seen him before. -» He had frequently presented him- 
self before me when I was on some of my pleasure excursions, 
and once, when I was returning from the chase, wearied and 
half sad, he had attempted to address me, but was repulsed. 
He was a man of singular appearance and strange manners. 
He appeared to have been in his youth of a robust frame and 
of a striking manly beauty, but he was now bent nearly double, 
yet, perhaps, not wholly with age ; his head was partially bald, 
and his long thin locks were perfectly white ; his face was 
deeply furrowed, yet one felt not with years, but by causes not 
easy to divine ; but his large, full, black eye beamed with more 
than its natural brilliancy, and seemed to burn with an unearthly 
fire, and under its fixed gaze you had an uneasy sensation, and 
you half trembled. Some how or other, though I knew not 
his name, who he was, whence he came, or where he lived, or 
what concern he could have with me, his image was often 
before me, and I felt that in some undefined way he was con- 
nected with my pleasures and destined to interrupt them. 'The 
memory of him would often come up, like the voice of con- 
science, just as I held the cup of pleasure to my lips, to dash 
it to the ground. 

He came near me, and, straightening himself up as much as 
possible, and extending his thin, bony, and trembling hand to- 
wards me with a gesture as if pronouncing a curse, before 
I could gather strength to address him, exclaimed in a voice 
which had lost nothing of its fullness or energy, ‘‘ Edward 
Morton, I have you now where you cannot escape me. Hear 
me ?” 

“¢ But who are you ?”’ I replied, ‘‘and what would you with 
me?” 

‘Who I am it matters not. What I want of aoe is— 
nothing. It is you that have need of me.’ 

‘¢ | respect age and misfortune, but I am not aware that I 
am in want of any thing they have to give.’ 

<¢ You know not what you want. You want every thing ; you 
are poor and destitute, ay, mean and despicable.” 

*¢ You speak uncivilly, and presume on my known mildness 
of disposition, and unwillingness to resent personal indigni- 
ties.”? 

‘¢ Personal indignities to you! I came not in here to speak 
to you in civil terms. I care not for your natural mildness or 
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your natural roughness. Whether you are pleased or dis- 
pleased at what I say, I care not. I came in here to bring you 
what you need.” 

“¢ And what is it you think I need ?” 

‘¢ You need to be told that you are poor and miserable, a 
mean and despicable wretch, —and that I tell you. You need 
to see a face that can look on you with contempt, and that you 
may see if you will raise your eyes.” 

‘*¢ J know not why you should address me in this rude man- 
ner. I am sure I have never wronged you.” 

‘¢ Wronged me! Pray, who do you think yourself? You 
never had power to do me good or evil.” 

‘¢ Why, then, address me so uncourteously ?” 

‘¢] speak as seems to me good. When you deserve to be 
addressed as a man, I will speak to you in other terms. Till 
then, I can only tell you how poor and contemptible you are, 
and how much I loathe you; may you remember what I tell 
you, and find pleasure in contemplating yourself. I gonow. I 
shall see, you again hereafter.” 

So saying, he left me, bewildered and not a little angry. I 
rung to send a servant to watch his motions, but he had sud- 
denly disappeared, and no one had seen him, or could discover 
which way he had gone. 


CHAPTER III. 


For a long while I pondered on this old man, his sudden ap- 
pearance and disappearance, his rude speech, and his possible 
motive for insulting me. I at first concluded he must be in- 
sane; but his manner, though singular, was yet not that of a 
madman. His look was firm, and his words and tones appear- 
ed to be measured, and his whole address, excepting the mean- 
ing of his words, was polished, and betokened a man of the 
world. He did not appear to be angry, or to be moved by 
any sudden fit of passion or humor, but to act on a settled 
plan, with the cool deliberate intention of offering me an insult. 

There was something extraordinary about this old man. While 
he was in your presence you felt he was your master, and you 
were awed into submission. You could not but feel that he had 
a sort of right to say to you what he pleased. His words did 
not seem to be idle words ; I was therefore unable, after he had 
left me, to get them out of my mind. They stuck by me. It was 
odd that this old man should call me poor and destitute, mean 
and contemptible, since my wealth was very extensive, and I 
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was generally esteemed for the elevation of my sentiments, my 
generosity, and nice sense of honor. I was liberal, and despis- 
ed every thing approaching littleness of mind or narrowness of 
soul. 

Yet this old man knows and means what he says. His are 
not the lips to utter falsehood, nor his the heart to harbour 
malice. After all, is he not right? Am I not really what he 
calls me? I half suspect it ; and yet I know not what better 
I could have done than I have done, or how I could have been 
really superior to what Jam? All things, all men and women, 
even in their best estate, are vanity. ‘‘Vanitas vanitatum,”’ saith 
the wise man, ‘* vanitas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas. Quid 
habet amplius homo de universo labore suo quo laborat sub sole ?” 
We are mere children of an hour, mere bubbles floating on the 
ocean, reflecting for a moment the sun’s ray, then bursting and 
giving place to a new succession, as frail and as brief. What 
is good or evil for such short-lived and transitory nothings ? 
All is a vain show. Pleasure itself is not worth seeking, nor its 
loss worth a regret. And yet is there nothing wiser or better 
under the sun, than to seize the fleeting pleasure as it flies _ 
past us, and hold it as long as we may. ‘The only way to be 
wise and good is to please thyself. I please myself. I am then 
wise and good. He that is wise and good is not mean and 
contemptible. Old man, thou art, therefore, wrong, and I will 
not let thy words disturb me. 

And yet, logical as was my conclusion, I was not altogether 
satisfied with it. The old man, rough as was his address, I 
felt was not likely to be mistaken, and I could not get rid of the 
suspicion that his words contained quite too much truth. I be- 
came thoughtful, sad, almost perturbed. I lost somewhat of my 
relish for my accustomed pursuits, sports, and luxuries. The 
simple fact that all things seemed to me to be nothing but van- 
ity arrested my thoughts, and I asked, if this feeling of the 
emptiness of all things did not come from a secret conviction 
that I had that in me which was superior to thiem all, and there- 
fore not itself altogether vanity. Why is it that nothing really 
satisfies me, and that, with pleasures for every one of my senses, 
Tam ill at ease, and, in spite of myself, feel a craving for 
something superior to them all? This life of mine seems the 
wisest and best to my reason, and yet I have thoughts which 
stray beyond it, aspirations which rise above it, a thirst for I 
know not what which comes not within its scope. Would not this 
indicate that I am myself superior to these things which I have 
gathered around me, and therefore capable of tasting a higher 
good than that which they provide me ? 
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And yet, what is better than this life I lead? You talk of 
knowledge. I have tried it. My curiosity is satisfied. I have 
learned enough to know that it is useless to seek knowledge 
unless one can apply it to some end ; and to what end shall 
IT apply it? To know for the mere sake of knowing may 
satisfy us in early youth, but not when we have learned 
that knowledge in itself considered is as vain as any other 
acquisition. I may, indeed, enter into the political world, 
suffer myself to be drawn into the whirlpool of party strife, 
turn demagogue, court the dear people, beg their sweet voices, 
and, perhaps, reach the presidential chair. But to what end ? 
What pleasure can a wise man receive from the bribed shouts 
and suffrages of the mob? What is power? A gilded slav- 
ery. Fame? A word, born and dying in the sound that makes 
it? ‘* But you may use power for the good of your fellow- 
beings.” Nonsense! Who knows what is for their good or 
their evil ? The more power one attains, the more complete 
his slavery. Power is sought only for private ends, and I have 
no private ends, not better and more easily satisfied without it 
than with it. No, Dr. Martin Luther, thou art right in thy fa- 
mous chorus, 


“ Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weiber, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang.” 


“ He who loves not wine, women, and song, 
Shall be a fool all his life long.” 


Still, my debate with myself continued. One day, when 
more than usually perplexed, the strange old man suddenly en- 
tered my room, and, with a more friendly expression of counte- 
nance than formerly, addressed me. 

“¢ Well, Edward, I see you have not forgotten what I told 

ou. You are half inclined to believe that I spoke the truth. 
I have watched you since, and I believe I can be of some 
service to you.” 

“¢ But tell me, father,” said I, ‘‘ why you spoke to me in 
such rude ‘and uncivil terms.” 

‘¢ Because you deserved them ; you are surrounded by miser- 
able flatterers, who study to say only what they imagine will 
please you. I came to tell you the truth, and to let you see 
yourself as you are.” 

‘¢ But were you not afraid that I should be offended and 
offer you violence ?” 

‘© No. I have long since learned to fear no man, especially 

a rich voluptuary. Besides, I knew you despised the herd 
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around you, and I believed you had good sense enough left to 
distinguish the voice of truth from that of mere sycophancy.” 

“¢ But could you not have told me the same truth in a gentler 
tone ?” 

‘*No! Had I spoken ina softer tone, in milder terms, you 
would have thought me an old fool come to admonish you, and 
you would have forgotten my words as soon as I had de- 
parted.”’ 

‘¢ But why do you take an interest inme? Iam a stranger 
to you, —at least you are astranger tome. I knownot why you 
should care for me. I live for myself, and trouble not myself 
about others, and do not wish others to trouble themselves 
about me.”’ 

‘Young man, —for you are still young, — you say rightly that 
Tam a stranger to you ; but you are no stranger to me ; I have 
watched near you for many years. Wherefore, I need not tell 
you. We may yet become friends, but whether so or not is of 
no consequence to me. You marvel who I am, and why I 
concern myself about you. Who I am [I will tell you soon, 
but, before I do, be assured that I ask nothing of you. You have 
nothing I want, nothing I envy, nothing I do not despise. I care 
for you, for you seem lone and friendless in the world ; and I 
pity you, and am here from sheer compassion, solely because 
you need me, and know it not.”’ 

‘¢ But tell me who you are ?” 

‘¢T have no name ; I had a name, but it has been lost for 
many years, and I am in the world without being of it. My 
early life is the counterpart of your own. I, too, once possessed 
youth, health, wealth, and lived a round of vain pleasures, in a 
circle of vainer admirers. Here,’ taking a beautiful miniature 
from his pocket and handing it tome. ‘‘You have seen this be- 
fore, I believe. You start! Do you know where is the 
original ? ”” 

I did start surely enough, for it was a miniature of Katha- 
rine Howard. ‘‘ Where: is she ?”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Do you 
know ? Tell me, tell me, instantly ? ” 

‘¢ Be patient, my young friend. Ask yourself where you 
think she is, and where you sought to drive her ?” 

‘You are cruel! In God’s name, answer me, if you 
know ?” 

‘¢] see you are not quite lost. She is beyond your power, 
and safe from all harm you can do her!” 

‘¢ Does she live ? Say but she lives, or, old dotard, I will 
break your head.” 
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‘¢ Ah! who is rude now? Where is my fine gentleman ? 
my polished man of the world, my soft sybarite ? Really, you 
have some life left, and will not die of the wrinkle of a rose- 
leaf.” 

‘*No more! Tell me where you obtained this picture ?”’ 

‘¢ Near the artificial lake on which you love to row in the 
still summer evening.” 

*¢ Alas! she is dead! She has destroyed herself. Fool, 
monster, that I am! ” 

‘¢ Yes, fool and monster both, no doubt of that.”’ 

*¢ Do not reproach me, old man.” 

‘¢ 'There is no need of that, you spare me that task ; but I 
said not that she was dead. So much innocence and virtue, 
such angelic loveliness, cannot die. She is safe. She lives.” 

‘¢Tn the flesh ?” 

‘¢ Why ask you that? Believe you in other life than that 
in the flesh ? ”” 

“You mock me. Say that Katharine Howard is still in this 
world, and then do by me as you will.” 

‘¢ She is safe, and beyond your reach.” 

‘¢ In this world ? ” 

‘“¢ Are not your servants trusty’? Did they ever fail to do 
your bidding ? ” 

‘¢ Leave me, old man, leave me. I am a wretch, and would 
be alone.” 

‘¢ No, I leave you not now. I know what is on your mind. 
I know the order you whispered. I know how faithfully it was 
executed ; I see you writhe, it is well. You have a conscience 
after all. But where is your philosophy ?” 

‘¢ Old man, prate not to me of philosophy. You know I am 
damned, — that I suffer the tortures of hell-fire.”’ 

‘¢ But you are a wise and learned man ;’ you have read and 
studied much ; you know all the sciences ; you are said to be 
a great philosopher. Surely your philosopy must serve you now ; 
it must be able to quench these fires of hell, soothe your con- 
science, and give peace to your soul.” 

‘© Alas! alas! what a wretch I am! O, I am bowed to 
the earth; Troll in dust and ashes.” And, throwing myself 
down, I beat the floor, I beat my head, I was a madman. 

‘¢ Come, come,”’ said the old man, ‘‘ this is childish. I 
thought it was a precept of your philosophy never to regret the 
past nor to apprehend the future.” 

‘¢ But I loved her. O God, how I loved her ! ” 

‘¢ Well, love will play strange pranks with philosophy, it 
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must be owned. But will one who loves »” Here he 
whispered a word in my ear, which sent a cold thrill through 
my heart. 


‘¢ Well,’ continued he, ‘‘ I see you have some human feel- 
ing left; I have some hope of you; once you have failed in 
your purpose, and it is not quite so bad as you fear. Kath- 
arine Howard, the daughter of my old friend and benefactor, 
is still alive, unharmed ; but no thanks to you. 

‘¢ God be thanked, do with me as you will.” 

‘¢ Sit up, then, and be a man; dare look your own past life 
in the face, and read the lesson it teaches? It is useless to 
ask you to listen to my tale to-day ; calm yourself, betake your- 
self to your philosophy, and when that has consoled you, and 
you are free from perturbation, I will see you again.” 

So saying, he left me. But alas for my philosophy and 
my boasted life-plan! I was humbled in the dust. Katharine 
Howard was a sweet girl of eighteen, an orphan, left in part to 
my care. I had provided her with the best instructers, and 
had secured her the very best education to be obtained. She 
had grown up into a tall, dignified, and graceful lady. I can. 
say no more of her, except that her virtue surpassed her 
beauty, and the firmness of her principles was superior even 
to her accomplishments. I believed she loved me ; I forgot my 
trust as guardian, and, defeated in my purpose, had attempted 
to conceal my mortification by an act which must be name- 
less. I had tried to drive all thoughts of her from my mind ; her 
picture, which had been taken for me, brought her fresh before 
me, and the whole enormity of my conduct rushed upon me in 
an instant. The old man’s assurance that she yet lived, while 
it reassured me a little, did not reconcile me to myself at all, 
and that night I bent my knees in prayer, and vowed repent- 
ance and a holy life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning, a little calmed by the resolution I had 
taken the previous night, I sent early for the clergyman on 
whose ministrations I sometimes attended, and who was the suc- 
cessor of my father. He was an amiable, companionable man ; 
well-bred, gentlemanly, somewhat studious in his habits, and 
had made himself familiar with the lighter literature of most 
nations and ages. He was sprightly, often brilliant in conver- 
sation, and was one of my few acquaintances that was least 
intolerable. He came at my request, met me with a pleasant 
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smile and a cordial greeting, and began instantly a poetical quo- 
tation from one of his favorite authors. 

‘¢ Sit down, Mr. Middleton,” said I. ‘‘ Sit down, I have 
sent for you to have some serious conversation with you.” 

‘¢ Serious conversation with me! But— but — why — 
what is the matter, Mr. Morton? You look grave, — you look 
disturbed. Why, has any accident occurred ?”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Middleton, you are a professed minister of the gospel. 
It is yours to instruct the ignorant, to reclaim the erring, and 
to aid the sinner in making his peace with God. ‘Tell me, 
what shall I do to be saved ?” a 

‘¢O, that is perfectly easy. Repent of your sins, and be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

« But what is it to repent? and what is it to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? ”’ 

‘¢ To repent is to be sorry that you have sinned, to cease to 
do wrong, to amend your life, and do right for the future. To 
believe on the Lord Jesus is to believe that he was a great and 
good man, extraordinarily endowed, and sent into the world to 
be the model of human perfection ; and also to have full confi- 
dence that if you follow his example you will have true right- 
eousness and be acceptable to your Maker.” 

‘¢ But here are my sins which I have committed. They are 
black, and cry to heaven for vengeance. How shall I efface 
them, and escape the punishment they so richly deserve ?” 

‘¢ Give yourself no trouble about them. ‘This idea of pun- 
ishment is all a mere bugbear. ‘There is no other punishment 
for sin than its natural consequences. You put your hand into 
the fire, it is burned, because such is the law of your nature. 
You do wrong, you suffer the consequence, for the same 
reason ; cease to do wrong, do right, and then you will experi- 
ence the natural consequences of doing right.”’ 

‘¢ But will not the memory of the past remain, and also the 
consequences of my past wrong-doing ? Is there or is there 
not remission of sin?” 

‘¢Why, Mr. Morton, in what school of theology have you 
studied ? Forgiveness of sins there certainly is, but no remis- 
sion of the penalty which the order of nature attaches to trans- 
gression. ‘The forgiveness is nothing but the complacency 
with which God regards the penitent. When you cease to do 
wrong and come to do right, you are regarded by the great 
Author of the universe precisely as if you had never done 
wrong. He looks upon you in the same light he does upon 
those who have always walked uprightly. ‘This is forgiveness. 
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It is admitting you, notwithstanding your past errors, to the 
rewards which are attached by the order of nature to well 
doing. Beyond this there is no forgiveness. ‘ As IL live,’ saith 
the Lord, ‘I will not clear the guilty.’ The remission of the 
punishment of sin is a notion that sprung up subsequent to the 
times of Christ ; it is without foundation, and, withal, of danger- 
ous tendency. No, Sir, if you have sinned you must suffer the 
consequences, be they what they may. We can hardly expect 
the Almighty to work a miracle in our behalf. He has made 
all things well. He has given us a perfect law. If we con- 
form to it we receive good; if we do not, we receive evil. 
Here is the whole mystery of redemption and reconciliation.” 

‘¢ But what am I to do with this terrible remorse I suffer ?” 

‘¢ Bear it like a man. You have brought it upon you by your 
own folly, disdain to pine and whimper under it, or to ask 
Almighty God to change the beneficent order he has established 
to interpose to relieve you fromit. No man should ever shrink 
from submitting to the natural consequences of his own actions. 
You are to be submissive and humble. But true submission is 
in accepting the order God has established ; and true humility 
is in being satisfied with it, and in bearing without a murmur 
whatever it requires you to suffer.” 

‘* But is there no mercy ?”” 

“¢ Mercy ? Yes, in the order itself, but no extra-mercy. 
The order established is good, and if good it is merciful ; for 
mercy is nothing but a special aspect of goodness, the face of 
goodness turned towards the suffering.” 

‘¢ But what am I to do in order to do right, and to bring 
myself within the category of those who will receive good ?” 

“¢ Love God with all your heart, mind, soul, and strength, 
and your neighbour as yourself. You love God by loving his 
children, the same as you see and know God in his works. 
To love him you must love your fellow-men, and seek to do 
them good.” 

“¢ But what is for their good ?” 

“¢ Their good ? Why, you must seek to relieve their suffer- 
ings, to elevate their condition, to enlighten them, to aid them 
in cultivating their natures, and in attaining to perfection.” 

“¢ But tell me, Mr. Middleton, what is the destiny of man ? 
What were we made for ?” 

‘¢ Made for? For perfection to be sure. We were made 
imperfect ; our law is progress, and our end is perfection. 
We must become men, full-grown men, with all our faculties 
fully and harmoniously cultivated, and then we shall have ful- 
filled our destiny ?” 
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‘© And then ?” 

‘¢ Why, then—nothing. When a being has fulfilled its 
destiny, it has nothing more to do. But we shall never fulfil 
our destiny, but be always fulfilling it. We shall grow larger 
and larger for ever, but never fully attain our growth. Thus 
we are destined, properly speaking, to eternal progress, to be 
eternally rising higher and higher, and approaching nearer and 
nearer to God.”’ 

‘¢ But, Mr. Middleton, I have no heart to go into these 
speculations to-day. I feel that I have made a mistake and 
done wrong. Iam here, a sinner, and I wish not to be one. 
What will you do with me. I want the inward peace of mind 
which flows from the consciousness that we have done right, 
and the full conviction that we are now in a state of reconcilia- 
tion with the Supreme Being. How shall I get it?” 

‘¢ Repair the wrong you have done so far as in your power ; 
resolve to do wrong no more ; be on your guard against temp- 
tations ; cultivate a serious state of mind ; acquire habits of 
reflection ; and seek out opportunities of doing good to those 
around you who may need your good offices. Be not cast 
down, nor unduly elated. You may have done wrong, but you 
must know that your wrong-doing has not offended God, or 
alienated his affections from you. He is always placable. 
Your good actions cannot benefit him, and your evil actions 
cannot injure him. Have no uneasiness so far as he is con- 
cerned, and so far as concerns yourself cease to do evil, and 
learn to do well, and all will go well with you. You will be- 
come absorbed in your plans of reform and works of benefi- 
cence ; your remorse will soon spend its strength ; and, your 
conscience now satisfied, you will recover and maintain inward 
peace and serenity.” 

Our conversation lasted some hours, but all that was said 
was to the same purpose, and, strange as it may seem, afforded 
me no little consolation. ‘The old man had assured me that 
Katharine yet lived, and was safe. It was true I knew not 
where she was, and it was no slight torture to be separated 
from her. But I trusted I could find her, and could easily 
pacify her for the great wrong I had meditated against her. 
The wrong I had already done her, I could therefore undo. 
Then my remorse was not for having sinned against God. I 
felt no compunction for my conduct before God, but only be- 
~ cause I had done foul injustice to a human being whom I loved. 
If this injustice towards her was repaired, I should be freed 
from all remorse ; and, if I could but recover her I could go on 
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as well as ever. Life would recover its wonted tone, and I 
should enjoy myself as well as I had done before. 1 had no 
peace to make with God, and no judgment from him to appre- 
hend. I was humbled indeed, but not before God. I was 
only humbled in my own eyes, before myself. But by my cor- 
rect future behaviour I could recover my self-respect. I was 
not too old to marry, and, although averse to binding myself in 
the chains of wedlock, yet I felt I could consent to marry 
Katharine Howard, and also that I ought to do so in order to 
make her a proper reparation for the injustice | had done. In 
other respects | would be more circumspect, and would take 
pains to find out and relieve distress. All this passed through 
my mind ina few moments, and I found my cheerfulness return- 
ing. Mr. Middleton was invited to stay to dinner; a few other 
friends dropping in at the dinner hour, we made up a gay and 
brilliant party ; and I forgot or was ashamed to remember the 
folly I had enacted the previous night. 

Dinner over and the guests dispersed, I retired to meditate 
some plan for discovering the retreat of Katharine, and com- 
mencing my proposed reforms. But it was no easy matter to 
hit upon a feasible plan, for I had not the least clue to her prob- 
able place of residence. ‘The old man knew where she was, 
but nobody knew or could guess where he himself was to be 
found; many had seen him, but no one knew his residence. 
He would suddenly present himself before you, without your 
knowing whence he came, and as suddenly disappear without 
your being able to say whither he went. Yet he must be found, 
and could not be found till he chose to appear. Nothing could 
be done, then, till he made his appearance. I gave orders to 
my servants, if they caught sight of him, to watch him, and not 
lose sight of him till they discovered his lodgings, confident 
that, if I could meet him again, I could induce him to disclose 
to me Katharine’s place of concealment. These orders given 
Thad nothing to do but to wait patiently till I could obtain a 
meeting with the old man. 

But [ had to wait many weeks, and even months, before the 
old man came again. ‘This waiting was no pleasant affair, but 
I managed it as well as I could. The resolution I had taken, 
and which I was fully determined to keep, had calmed my con- 
science, and I could join without much distraction in my usual 
pleasures and pursuits. My brow was as serene as ever, my 
smile as gracious, and my heart for the most part of the time 
tolerably quiet. 1 recalled my old philosophy, and fancied I 
had been too hasty in rejecting it. Why did I suffer myself 
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to be cheated out of my senses by an old man’s scruples, or to 
be disturbed by a foolish passion. She was a sweet girl, and 
perhaps loved me, but she was, like all her sex, artful, and 
sought but to take advantage of my love for her to triumph over 
me. ‘These women are never to be trusted. They are always 
seeking to ensnare our affections merely to gratify their own 
vanity, for their own caprice, ambition, or interest. They are 
well enough in their proper place, but woe to the man who 
suffers them to wind around his heart. He may well envy 
Laoco@n in the foul embrace of the serpents. 

Time wore on, and I was fast recovering my former equanim- 
ity and carelessness, when I chanced to form a new acquaintance 
which came very near putting Katharine out of my head. 
This acquaintance was in its first stages, sufficiently familiar to 
be pleasant and attractive, and not sufficiently intimate to make 
its loss severely felt, when suddenly my old friend or enemy — 
as yet I knew not which— appeared before me, with a wrath- 
ful countenance, and an eye flashing the most cutting reproof. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ ADMIRABLE young man!”’ said he, after gazing at me with 
a most withering look for some moments. ‘‘ Adinirable young 
man!” said he, in a tone of cutting irony. ‘‘ How sincerely 
you repent, and how firmly you adhere to your pious resolutions ! 
You have repaired the wrong you have done, and made your 
peace with God, I presume. You have washed your heart 
clean, become a new man, and are prepared to commence a 
new Career.” 

‘¢ Old man, do not reprove me too severely. I have re- 
solved, and I will keep my resolution. ‘Tell me where is 
Katharine Howard ?”’ 

‘¢ Wherefore ? What is she to you, and what would you 
with her ? ” 

‘¢ Make honorable reparation for the wrong I have done 
her.”? 

cc How 2?) 

‘¢ By giving her an honorable marriage.”’ 

‘¢ But whom do you propose for bridegroom.” 

“¢ Myself.” 

‘¢ Yourself! And I presume you have not even doubted of 
your acceptableness ? ”” 

‘Not atall. She loves me, and she cannot doubt my love 
to her. Its violence was a proof of its warmth and sincerity. 
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And I do not apprehend that I am a man likely to be rejected 
as a husband, even though I might be as a lover.” 

“¢ Then you are really willing to offer yourself in marriage to 
Katharine Howard, and you do not doubt that she will accept 

ous”? 

<¢ Let me see her, and I will make the offer, and you shall 
see whether it will be rejected or not.” 

‘¢ Go with me and you shall see her.” 

‘¢ Where is she ?” 

‘¢ Not far off. Half an hour’s ride will bring us to the house 
where she has resided ever since Ke 

‘¢No matter when. But has she really been so near me all 
this time, and I have not suspected it ? ” 

‘¢ There are many things, young man, close to us, which 
we dream not of, and the good we are seeking abroad is always 

under our eyes did we but know it. But come with me, and 
you shall see the young lady herself, that is, in case she will 
consent to see you.” 

About half an hour’s drive brought us to an old-fashioned 
house, buried in a grove, and which I had supposed to be un- 
tenanted. It had formerly belonged to my own estate, but had 
been sold for some purpose by my predecessor, and, as it was 
not in the direction of my usual drives, I had paid little atten- 
tion to it, and had never thought of inquiring whether it was 
inhabited or not. We entered, and the old man led me into a 
small, plainly, but neatly furnished parlour, and commanded me 
to be seated. I obeyed, and he left me alone. I expected 
him to return in a moment with Katharine. But time passed, 
a full hour passed, and no one entered, and no sound of human 
voice or footstep was heard. My patience began to give way, 
and I felt the old man was playing me a trick. This waiting 
a full hour in suspense, and especially to see one to whom you 
have come to make a proposal of marriage, is no pleasant affair, 
and makes one half envy St. Laurence broiling on the gridiron. 
But all things are destined to have an end. The old man at 
length returned followed by Katharine herself. I had never 
seen her so beautiful. Neatly and simply dressed, but with 
exquisite taste, so as to set off her fine figure in all its fulness, 
grace, and dignity. Her countenance was mild and serene, 
her expression cheerful. ‘‘ She has not suffered,”’ said I, and, 
for the first time, a doubt flashed across my mind, whether, after 
all, my proposal would be so acceptable as J at first imagined. 
But diffidence was not one of my faults, and the doubt vanished 
as quickly as it came. 
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‘¢ Katharine,” said the old man, ‘‘I introduce you to Mr. 
Edward Morton, whom perhaps you may remember having once 
seen.” 

“(QO Katharine,” I exclaimed, rising and rushing towards 
her to fall on my knees at her feet, ‘‘ God be thanked. I see 
you again.”’ 

“¢Be seated, Mr. Morton,”’ replied she, in a quiet, com- 
manding tone, which I dared not disobey. I did not kneel, 
but returned to the couch on which I had been sitting, abashed, 
and awed into my own insignificance. She turned to her pro- 
tector, ‘‘ Leave us alone, my more than father,” she said; ‘‘ you 
can rely on your daughter, and I have that to say to Mr. Mor- 
ton which I would not pain him by having a third person hear.”’ 
The old man went out, and Katharine took a seat quite near 
but opposite me. She looked at me silently for a few mo- 
ments ; for an instant her color changed, and there seemed to 
be passing a struggle within. It was but for an instant, and her 
calm, serene, and almost cheerful look returned. 

‘¢Mr. Morton,” at length she broke silence by saying, ‘‘ why 
have you sought me, and what pleasure could you expect it 
would give either of us for you to be here? What is your 
wish ?” 

The quiet and half business-like tone in which this was 
spoken nearly disconcerted me; but I remembered the passing 
change of color, and replied, ‘‘ Katharine, I have come to 
atone for my past baseness, and to begin the amendment of my 
life by asking your forgiveness.” 

“‘T have forgiven you, Mr. Morton; and hope you will not 
delay a moment to ask forgiveness of Him whom you have 
offended more than you have me. Do you wish any thing else 
of me?” 

‘¢ Yes, Katharine, yes. You once loved me, you owned it 
tome. I loved you, as you well know.” 

‘«¢ How did you manifest your love to me ?” 

‘But you have forgiven me. You have just assured me of 
your forgiveness. If you have forgiven me, you can love me, 
and do love me still. I ama better man than I was. I come 
to assure you of my repentance, that I bitterly repent the 
wrong I have done. But no great harm has been done. My 
heart is yours, and I come to beg you to accept it, and my 
~ hand with it.’’ : 

‘<¢ A fair proposal, Mr. Morton,” said she, in a tone of most 
exquisite sweetness, ‘‘and one which, had it been made one 
year ago, I frankly assure you would not have been rejected. 
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I should have thanked you for it, and have modestly but joy- 
fully accepted it.” 

*¢ And why not now ?” 

‘¢Ip 1s TOO LATE.” 

*‘Q, say not so. You are not married?” said I, a terrible 
suspicion crossing my mind. 

“¢No, not yet.” 

‘¢ Are you betrothed ?” 

‘¢No; and to relieve you on this point, for I see it troubles 
you, I have no prospect of being, and no wish to be, unless it 
be to heaven.”’ 

‘¢ Why, then, say it is too late ?”’ 

‘¢ Because, Mr. Morton, I am better acquainted with you 
than I was. You were the son of my father’s spiritual director 
and most honored friend. You were the idol of my young 
dreams, and almost from my cradle I was taught to love and 
reverence you. Your kindness to the orphan, and the provis- 
ion you made for my education, the tenderness you showed 
me, and the fatherly care you took of me, bound me to you 
by the strong tie of gratitude. I grew up for you; I sought 
to accomplish myself for you; I lived for you, and for you 
only. All my future clustered around you, and even heaven 
itself, it seemed, would be no heaven to me unless shared with 
you. This was sinful idolatry. I knew it, even then, but I 
said to myself, I would rather be damned with Mr. Morton, 
than to go to heaven without him. It wasso I loved you. In 
an evil hour, you sought to abuse my love and my confidence. 
You revealed to me in a word your real character. I saw the 
foulness of your principles and the hollowness of your heart. 
And I knew I had loved the demon in the guise of an angel 
of light. You are now, in reality, what you were then; and 
can I bind my fate to yours, or aggravate your doom so much 
as to aid you in ever calling any decent woman your wife ?”” 

‘¢T know, Katharine, I was wrong, that I was base ; but 
passion carries us sometimes beyond ourselves, and I would 
not in my sober moments do what I would have done in that 
evil hour. I heartily repent of the wrong I did, and I will do 
all I can to atone for it.” 

‘¢'That is your duty, and gladly would I believe, for your 
sake, that you are capable of doing it. But as yet you have 
not repented. You have merely regretted the loss of an in- 
strument of pleasure, a toy, or plaything ; and, as for atone- 
ment, you are willing if you cannot recover the lost toy in one 
way to do it in another. In all you are profoundly selfish and 
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hollow-hearted. You think it would bea pleasure to you to 
call me yours, and to have me for your slave. But you think 
of nothing beyond your own pleasure. You have no high, no 
solemn aim in what you propose. You do not even think of 
my good, far less of the glory of God.’’ 

*¢ Upon my word, Kate, you have learned to preach, and, if 
you were only a man, we would have you tonsured and clapped 
in a cassock forthwith. In what theological seminary have you 
been studying the last year ?” 

‘¢] understand your sneer, Mr. Morton, and its intent. I 
have studied in no seminary ; I am a weak and sinful woman ; 
but I have learned this much, thanks to other teachers than 
those you provided me, that I was made for a higher destiny 
than can be attained on this earth, and that in all I do, even in 
the tenderest and most sacred affections of the human heart, I 
am to seek the greater glory of God. My mind, heart, soul 
and body are his, and must be dedicated exclusively to his 
service ; and though I may love and marry, it must be for love 
of him, because by so doing I.can best honor and serve him. 
Marriage is a holy sacrament, and you—you believe in no 
sacrament, and hold marriage to be nothing but a gross union 
for low, earthly, and sensual purposes. How could there be 
marriage between us ?”’ 

‘¢ You talk finely, Kate, but marriage is a union of two 
hearts which mutually love, for their mutual happiness.” } 

‘¢ Say for their mutual pleasure, and you will express your 
thought with more precision. The pleasure being the end of 
the marriage, when it ceases to be attained, the marriage is 
null, and either party is at liberty to seek pleasure elsewhere. 
Such, I am aware, are your views of marriage ; but I hold mar- 
riage to be a holy union, and incapable of being formed except 
when both parties form it for the love of God, and form it not 
for their own personal pleasure, but for the purpose of serving 
God and obtaining his blessing. I can never consent to be 
united to a man who entertains such views as yours, because 
there could be no marriage between us, and nothing but profa- 
nation of the temple of God.” 

‘¢ Really, much you say, Kate, seems to me like nonsense. 
True, such notions have been taught by a certain class of pro- 
fessed Christians, refining on notions borrowed from Oriental 
philosophy, and reinforced by the asceticism of monks and 
anchorets of the ages of Popish superstition and ignorance. 
But you know that no such notions are countenanced in the 
school in which we were brought up. My father was your 
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father’s minister, your own spiritual father, and I am sure he 
never taught any such nonsense about marriage. He taught 
that the marriage is in the mutual love, and that where the love 
is, there is valid marriage in the sight of heaven, and that it is 
merely for the purpose of maintaining some litle order and 
regularity in society that the formal ceremony of marriage is at 
all necessary. Those who are united by love God has married, 
and whom God has joined together let no one put asunder.”’ 

‘‘T respect your father, Mr. Morton, as my father’s friend, 
and for the many amiable qualities and generous dispositions he 
possessed. But I have learned, God be praised, to abjure his 
doctrines. It is not mine to judge him. He has gone to give 
an account for what he taught, and I leave him in the hands of 
his God, who will do him justice tempered with infinite mercy. 
But the blasting effects of his doctrine you may read in your 
own unprofitable life. From the very bottom of your heart 
you despise the life you lead, and all who can be the dupes of 
your sophistry. To what baseness are not you, who call your- 
self a gentleman, prepared to descend? and at what a terrible 
expense are you not willing to purchase your own selfish grati- 
fication? What can you say in your defence ?” 

*¢ Nothing.”’ 

‘¢ And yet you will continue your course, and continue to do 
that which you cannot justify in your own eyes, and in defence 
of which you have not one word to offer.” 

“© Very likely.” 

‘¢ And you ask me to love you, to give myself up to you, to 
be yours, to love, serve, and obey you until death ?” 

‘©Yes. Where will you find one more worthy of you? I 
am not, perhaps, just what I should be, and yet I do not feel 
particularly humbled when I compare myself with others. Few 
men, I apprehend, can be found who are my superiors ; and I 
do not think the proudest of your sex would stoop very much if 
they should stoop so low as to accept the offer I have made you.” 

‘*You rate yourself very highly, Mr. Morton. I would 
much rather be the wife of the meanest laborer in the streets, 
in case the grace of God has renewed his heart, than to be the 
wife of such a man as you.” 

‘¢ You said you had forgivenme. It is not true. You think 
you have me in your power, and you are now taking your re- 
venge. You imagine you triumph over me. Well, triumph 
away ; I cannot blame you.” 

‘*No, I seek no revenge, no triumph. I tell you plainly 
why I cannot accept your proposal. I will be the wife of no 
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man, who I have not good reason to believe is a true believer 
in Jesus Christ, and who loves his God even more than he will 
love me,—so much that he would not even for my sake do 
aught against the divine law, —and certainly I can never be the 
wife of one who never knew any love but love of himself.” 

‘¢ Well, if I were a good Christian in your sense, could you, 
would you, then consent to be mine ?” 

“<Tt will be time enough for you to put that question, and for 
me to answer it, when you have become a good Christian. 
Till then let itrest. If you should seek to become a Christian 
for the sake of obtaining me for your wife, you could not be- 
come one. ‘There are other reasons enough why you should 
seek to become a Christian. You have your own soul to save, 
and you will find it much harder for you to spend eternity with- 
out God, than this short life without me. But,” said she, 
rising, and speaking with great dignity and solemnity, ‘‘ go 
now, and make your peace with God. We meet no more. 
Without Christ there is no good for you; with him you can 
desire no other good. Farewell, and may God in mercy touch 
your heart, and make you his child.” 

So saying, she left the room. In a few moments the old 
man reéntered. ‘* Well, Edward, your proposal was listened 
to, was it not ?” 

‘¢ Yes, with a vengeance.” 

*¢ Accepted ?” 

‘¢Why do you mock me. You had trained her before 1 
saw her, and she has but followed your instructions. But no 
matter. She shall be mine yet. By heavens! I will not be 
thwarted by an old dotard and a silly young girl of nineteen. 
I give you fair warning. She shall be mine. Her pride shall 
be humbled, and yours too. Remember what I say. Nothing 
but death shall snatch from me my prize.” 

‘¢ You are young, and have not learned the vanity of big 
words. You are imprudent, too, for so wise a man. You 
should not threaten, you should keep your purpose to yourself. 
However, it must be as God wills. The girl, I think, is safe 
under his protection.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE old man was right, and I felt humbled under a sense of 
my imprudence ; but I could not consent to abandon my reso- 
lution. I would suffer no woman to thwart my desires, or to 
triumph over me and live. Moreover, I became more attached 
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to Katharine than ever. ‘True, her views of marriage were 
not such as I could entertain for myself, but they were precisely 
such as every man wishes his wife to entertain and act upon. 
Most men, too, however ‘little they care for religion and piety 
themselves, are well pleased to have their wives religious and 
pious. Katharine’s recent conversion, though it had carried 
her, as I could easily gather from the tone of her remarks, 
into a church with which I had no sympathy, and which I 
looked upon as long since dead and buried, rather enhanced 
her in my estimation, and made me still more desirous of pos- 
sessing her, of calling her mine, and binding her to me for life. 
Nevertheless, I was no stranger to the arts of the sex. I 
did not believe her rejection was positive. She felt that I was 
at her feet, and there she intended to keep me till she had 
enjoyed her triumph. No woman can forego the opportunity 
of exercising her power, and of sporting with her victim. But 
I was too old to become a dupe, and too much the master of 
myself to become the slave of another. In the present case, 
the triumph should be on the other side. ‘‘ Kate shall be mine,” 
said I, as Lreturned tomy room. ‘‘ She is a splendid creature, 
and, with her, I half believe I could be as good as Parson Mid- 
dleton himself, or, which is somewhat more, as good as his 
creed requires him to be. For her I think I could leave off 
my follies, and be faithful, considerate, and kind. She has 
mind, too, and knows what she says. She is none of your 
weak, puny creatures, that dissolve in your arms, and leave 
you nothing but the memory of having embraced an unsubstan- 
tial vision. She has sentiment, that I know; but she knows 
how to control it, and let it appear only as it is wanted. She 
is just the woman a man like me, satiated and wearied with 
the world, and the whole herd around him, needs for his wife. 
‘ Heaven’s best gift is the last.’ She shall be mine. 
‘¢ But that old dragon is no duenna. There is no tampering 
with him, and he has as many eyes as Argus, and is as omni- 
resent as the Devil. He keeps strict watch, and there is no 
eluding him. If I believed in spirits, whether good or bad, I 
should half believe him more than mortal. He has certainly 
Fortunatus’s cap, and has the power of seeing without being 
seen. ‘Then he seems to be able to read more than can be 
seen. He knows one’s thoughts, most secret thoughts, and I 
much doubt whether he is not now taking note of what is pass- 
ing in my mind and heart. Never mind, old man. You are 
bent on thwarting me, but I know a spell which will prove too 
mighty for you. Your ward loves, and loves me too. I need 
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but sit quiet and she will seek me of her own accord. She is 
pious, too, and will think it a sad thing that my soul should be 
lost. She believes I love her, and that she can have power 
over me which may be exerted for my spiritual good. It would 
be so glorious a thing to pluck me as a brand from the burning. 
She must try. Love, disguising itself under the form of Chris- 
tian charity, will make her anxious to meet me, anxious to con- 
verse with me, and — the rest is easy enough.” 

All this was consoling, and relieved my mortified vanity not 
a little. Nevertheless, | had a. secret misgiving. I did not 
really fear that my free notions and practice would be in my 
way, for your pious women are rarely afraid of the dissolute, 
and in general rather prefer the rake, probably out of charity, 
in hopes of being the instrument of reforming him. But there 
was something so calm, so frank, so sweet, and withal so firm, 
in Katharine’s manner, that I feared that her heart was far from 
being desolate. It had found an object, whether a human or a 
superhuman, was more than I could say ; but evidently her 
heart was satisfied, and she had no longer the craving to love 
or to be loved. It can’t be so, and yet it must. If so, my 
chances are small ; if not so, I can hardly account for her per- 
fect quiet and serenity. There are those who speak of the 
doubts and anxieties of love, who tell us what they call the 
pains of love are worth all other pleasures. It is true, we 
cling to these pains, we cherish them, we are afraid to let them 
go, afraid to find ourselves free from them, and it must be ad- 
mitted that they give a piquant variety to the dull monotony of 
the voluptuary’s life ; but pain is pain, and I have never yet 
found pain pleasant, nor preferable to pleasure. ‘Thus we 
hold on to these pains with a death-grasp, not because we 
would retain them, but because we dread that if we lose them 
we shall find something worse, and because we hope they will 
soon end in pleasure. But alas! ‘vain is the voluptuary’s hope. 
He never is, but is always just a-going, to be blessed. He 
perpetually renews the old myth of Tantalus. He is parched 
with thirst ; the bubbling fountain sparkles before his eyes ; it 
rises almost to his lips; he stoops to drink ; it recedes, and 
keeps ever beyond his reach. He is famished. ‘Trees grow 
around him; their branches loaded with delicious fruit, bending 
down, invite him to reach forth his hand, to take and eat. He 
extends his hand, a breeze wafts the branch aside, or it rises 
just enough to keep him from grasping it. Yet there it hangs, 
and ever does he reach forth his hand, sure this time he shall 
succeed ; but ever as before does it elude his grasp. But my 
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business is not to moralize, but to relate my story. I found 
myself in a very unpleasant position, and, in spite of my good 
opinion of myself, of my general good fortune, — in spite of 
my philosophy which taught me to take all things easy, and 
never to go out of my way even for pleasure, I became a prey 
to contending emotions, and was crucified by my fears, doubts, 
and anxieties. Katharine had got into my head, and would 
not be expelled; she was fast winding her arms round my heart, 
and her embrace would not be relaxed. The only good I could 
see for me in life was to call this girl mine, and by a holy rite 
since I could—and would, now— by no other. I felt she was 
necessary to me; but was I necessary to her ? 

I spent considerable time in brooding over the matter, and 
in contriving plans for bringing it to a successful issue. ‘The 
more I dwelt on it, the more I fancied I loved; and the more 
I persuaded myself I loved, the more I feared I might not be 
able to make my threat good. No plan I could devise seemed 
feasible ; one was adopted, and then another, each to be in turn 
rejected. ‘Till at length it occurred to me, what I had forgot- 
ten, that Katharine was still my ward, and at any rate I might 
drive to the old-fashioned house, and call upon her. She 
could hardly refuse to see me, and if she did, it was but a re- 
fusal, and would be a refusal from which I could gather hope ; 
for it would prove that she had not ceased to regard me, and 
therefore feared to see me. I lost no time, called, was admit- 
ted without any delay, and found Katharine alone. ‘‘ Fortune 
favors the brave,’ said I. ‘‘ Every thing as I could wish.” 

Katharine received me civilly, but coolly, invited me to be 
seated, and pursued her occupation. I was rarely at a loss, 
but at this moment I felt as awkward as the student just from 
the university, and almost wished for hat or cane to play with. 
But I rallied instantly. ‘‘ Katharine,” said I, ‘‘I was very 
much displeased with the termination of our last interview.” 

‘¢ Why so, Mr. Morton.” 

‘¢ Because we are old friends, or rather, I am an old friend. 
We have always been much together from your childhood, and 
I am not willing to hear those rascally words, ‘We meet no 
more.’ ‘They are sometimes, I own, pleasant words enough, 
but intolerable from beautiful lips, and especially from lips we 
love and have often kissed. One could more easily hear one’s 
sentence to be hung.” 

‘¢ But you have made them words of no meaning. Had 
they affected you so seriously, you would hardly have come to 
hear them repeated.” 
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Stop there, Kate; no repeating of them again. Say any 
thing else you will; but not that ‘we meet no more.’ For 
meet again we will. If you go to hell, I will meet you there ; 
nay, I will even go to heaven but what I will meet you again.” 

‘¢ In the first mentioned place I hope neither of us will ever 
be found, and in the last, I trust I shall have no unwillingness 
to meet you.” 

‘¢ Thank you for that, Kate. But would you really be wil- 
ling to meet me in heaven ?”’ 

‘¢' Why not? You could not enter there without being thor- 
oughly purified from all that makes me unwilling to meet you 
here, and there you would not be paying unacceptable addresses 
to a sinful mortal, but would be absorbed, heart and soul, in 
the love and adoration of Him who is love itself.” 

‘¢' That can be without my going so far. My divinity is 
here, and I ask no higher good than to be permitted to worship 
at its shrine, and to feel that my worship is not altogether un- 
acceptable.” 

‘¢ Mr. Morton hardly does credit to his reputation. He 
does not understand the simplest. elements of the art of flat- 
tering.” 

‘¢] bit my lips, for I saw I had made a blunder. The girl 
was too sincerely devout to tolerate such a form of address.” 

‘¢ Well, tell me, Katharine, do you really hope to go to 
heaven ?” 

‘¢ Relying on God’s goodness and promises, I hope to ob- 
tain pardon for my sins, and life everlasting through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, my Lord and Redeemer.” 

‘¢ But what sins have you ever been guilty of ?”” 

‘¢ Pardon me, Mr. Morton. I believe it is my province to 
choose my own confessor. But this one sin I will confess 
even to you, that of having loved the creature more than the 
Creator.”’ 

‘¢ Do you continue to commit that sin ?” 

‘¢T hope not.” 

‘¢ Some little remains of it are however left ; is it not so ?”’ 

‘¢T think not. I think I can say with truth, ‘O my God, I 
love thee above all things, with my whole heart and soul, for 
thou art infinitely amiable and deserving of all love.’ ”’ 

‘¢'Then you reserve no love for us mortals. Your new 
creed is a very harsh one. What were we placed here for but 
_ to love one another, and help one another endure this vain 
world as well as we can? ”’ 

“¢T am not forbidden but commanded to love all men, but 
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for the love of God, because they are those whom God has 
created, and for whom Jesus Christ has died. We love the 
children for the sake of the father.”’ 

‘¢ But this is not a love very flattering to us.”’ 

‘¢ Unquestionably not, and possibly a love that should be 
would be as little to the credit of him who should have it.” 

‘¢ But how do you expect to spend eternity in heaven? 
Will you not get out of employment, or grow tired of singing 
for ever the same song ?”’ 

‘¢ Did Mr. Morton ever tire of loving truth, beauty, good- 
ness ?”? 

“¢ Of loving beauty, no ; but as for your truth and goodness, 
I have never found them.” 

‘¢ That is because you have not sought them where they 
were to be found.”’ ; 

‘¢ T have sought far and wide, in pretty much all nations and 
ages, in all creeds, literatures, and sciences.”’ 

‘¢ T must correct Mr. Morton. He has never sought them 
in God, nor in the creed of God’s Church. In all your study, 
tell me truly, did you ever study a Catholic book ? ” 

‘¢Q, Catholicism I have not studied, I own; but then that 
was long since exploded by the Reformers, and it is unneces- 
sary to reinvestigate it.” 

‘¢ Tf you are not acquainted with Catholicism, how can you 
so promptly decide whether it was exploded or not ?” 

‘¢ Why, it is exploded by the judgment of the world, and 
according to the most enlightened minds of all countries for the 
last three centuries.” 

‘¢ How happens it, then, that we see no symptoms of its 
decline ? and that, in our own day, men who certainly stand at 
the head of all departments of literature, art, and science, are 
devoted Catholics ? ” 

‘¢ We will waive this discussion if you please. All creeds 
and religions are alike to me. So far as I prefer one to an- 
other, it is that which I learned from my father and mother, 
and which you learned from yours. We may dispute for ever 
on religious topics, and elicit no truth but this, that the subjects 
discussed are above, or below, the faculties of the human mind. 
Nothing certain is or can be known. We may have opinions, 
persuasions, nothing more. You have been caught by the ro- 
mance of chivalry and the Middle Ages; perhaps, even, by 
that of abbeys and convents, and ina fit of spleen at your friend, 
or of momentary despondency, you have laid your head on the 
bosom of Mother Church. Let it repose there, you will wake 
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all too soon. There is no long repose for the o’erwrought and 
wearied soul.” 

“¢ You speak with confidence, with more confidence than it 
seems to me you are authorized to speak with. The Catholic 
Church promises you both certainty and repose, and millions, 
during eighteen hundred years, can testify that they have 
found them. How can you know, without having made the 
experiment, that the testimony of all these, many of whom, 
even you must admit, were the greatest, purest, and best men 
and women that have ever lived, is deserving no confidence ? 
How know you, Sir, that one cannot repose sweetly and se- 
curely on the holy bosom of this tender and loving mother ? 
You talk of the wearied soul. Have you ever felt the weari- 
someness of life ?”’ 

‘‘Have 1? Ay, and felt that blessed would be the day 
when I could sleep in the tomb, and dissolve and mingle with 
my kindred elements.” 

‘¢ And of what have you had to complain? You have had 
all the world has to offer ; you have received its choicest gifts ; 
you have had no care, no anxiety, no trouble. You have on 
this point all that men of the world most envy. Rarely have 
you formed a wish which was not gratified almost as soon as 
formed. Wealth, talents, learning, health, pleasures for every 
sense, — what have you needed? In your boundless variety 
how could the soul become weary ?” 

‘No, there is one thing I want that I have not; one ac- 
quisition I have not made, but which I might have made. Let 
me have that and I will be satisfied. Let me call my adored 
Katharine mine ; let her forget the insult she received ; let her 
consent to share my earthly fortune with me, and I should 
never again complain of weariness, or call this a vain world.” 

‘« Perhaps at this moment you speak sincerely, and yet you 
can only be affecting sincerity. Your pride is wounded, and 
you would soothe it. Very likely, were I to grant your request, 
that wound would be healed. But the new pleasure would pall, 
the new toy would be cast aside, and you would still say, 
‘ One thing is wanting !’”’ 

‘*No, Katharine, you wrong me. I am sincere. I love 
truly, honorably, and honestly, and I feel in your presence a 
holy and chastening influence. You have power over me; you 
would fix my affections and fill my heart. 

And so you have said to a dozen others, just as sincerely, 
and as truly. Some of them believed you, and you laughed at 
your ‘dupes, and cast them away. 
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‘©Q, they were morning glories, closed, faded, and died at 
the first ray of sunshine that struck them. There was nothing 
of them.” 

‘¢ As much as of me, and more too. No, talk not of this. 
I know your life is a gilded misery. I will not mock you. 
For your own sake I pity you. With all your learning, and 
wisdom, and talents, and possessions, you are the most misera- 
ble man of my acquaintance.” 

‘Those we pity we would relieve. Why not, then, out of 
pure charity, take compassion on me, and seek to make my life 
less wretched, and perhaps turn it to some good account ?”’ 

‘¢ Because to do what you ask would not be charity, but 
madness. There is no good for you in your present state. 
You bear in yourself the source of your wretchedness, and 
your misery comes from what you most esteem and most ten- 
‘derly cherish.”’ , 

‘¢ But who knows but you might bring me into a better state ? 
Perhaps you might even make a convert of me, and you would 
have the glory of working out my reformation.” 

‘¢ Higher power than mine must do that. Nobody but God, 
and your own will coéperating with his grace, can change your 
condition, or render your reformation possible.” 

‘¢ But God works by instruments, and he may have chosen 
you to be the instrument of my conversion. Your eloquence 
would be all powerful. Already I feel I could half become a 
Catholic for your sake.”’ 

‘‘But not for God’s sake? No. Then you cannot for 
mine. No, no, Sir, talk not of this. You think you can im- 
pose on my weak wit, and you would fain make me the dupe 
of my charity. You imagine that I cannot see through your 
hollow device, but will leave myself to be seduced by argu- 
ments which you yourself urge with a half sneer. You must 
resort to subtler arts, lay your plans deeper, or else give up 
all hopes. All this which you say is seen through at a glance, 
and would excite my mirth, if the subject was not too grave 
for laughter.” 

“¢ Kate, this is too bad. You are trifling with me, you love 
me, you know you do.” 

‘¢Certainly, for I am commanded to love my enemies, to 
bless them that curse me, and to do good to them that despite- 
fully use me.” 

‘¢T am not your enemy, Kate.” 

‘¢ How long since you were my enemy? Were those ruf- 
fians from whom the good old man rescued me the servants of 
my friend ?”’ 
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“©, I was a madman then, and you know you have forgiven 
me.’’ 

“¢' Yes; but because I have forgiven a madman, it does not 
follow that I should trust myself in his power.”’ 

‘¢ But I am not a madman now.” 

‘¢ Yet may be one to-morrow. What security can you give 
me that you will not be.” 

“¢ My word, the word of a gentleman.” 

‘¢ A gentleman! Pray, what are your claims to be a gen- 
tleman? No, do not undertake to enumerate them ; I know 
them already. And your word, that is worth —what costs the 
breath to make it.” 

‘¢ You are severe, Kate.” 

‘¢ Not half so severe as you deserve.” 

‘© Well, I must bear it. But you will think better of it here- 
after. You might save me, but you will not, and since you will 
not when you might, my soul will be demanded at your hands.”’ 

‘¢ If I rated your soul no higher than you yourself rate it, the 
demand would not frighten me. ° But I have wasted too much 
time in idle words. I once believed you a great man, but I 
find you not one of whom I could boast. Learn to see your- 
self as I see you, or, rather, learn to see yourself as God sees 
you, and then I shall be happy to see you again. ‘Till then, 
Mr. Morton, I have the honor to wish you a good morning.” 

‘¢ Not so fast. You remember I am your guardian.” 

‘¢] remember it. Are your ruffians at hand, and your harem 
prepared? Go, say no more. Go, get a good conscience 
and clean hands, before you undertake to woo or to threaten.”’ 

I left very much as I was bidden, —not much elated with 
my success it is true, but far from being discouraged. I was 
fully convinced of the sincerity of the girl’s religious convic- 
tions, and somewhat surprised that she had been able to subdue 
her early passionate attachment to me. But I saw clearly 
enough, that, if subdued, it was not quite eradicated. Her re- 
ligion required her to eradicate it entirely, but the habit of 
many years left yet its traces, and I was sure her love could 
be revived, and with proper care nursed again into full vigor. 
‘¢ She shall yet be mine,” said I. <‘‘I feel more sure of it than 
I did this morning.” In the mean time I will look a little into 
this Catholicism to which she seems to be so devoted. Perhaps, 
-after all, there may be something in it. It has had a strange, 
eventful history, and the fact that it is now standing, vigorous 
and active as ever, and counting more adherents, as some say, 
than at any former period, is almost a miracle. It is strange 
that I have never thought of examining it. 
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Art. VI.— The Recent Election. — The Democratic Policy. 


Tue country has had enough of political discussion for the 
last year, and now needs repose. Much has been said and 
done for which we as a people should humble ourselves and 
ask pardon of the God of nations. On neither side has the 
campaign been conducted in a firm, upright, and honest man- 
ner. Both parties have occasionally resorted to practices 
which are unbecoming freemen, and repugnant to the purity and 
stability of our political institutions. But the struggle has been 
a desperate one, and almost every thing was at stake. Much 
also must be pardoned to human infirmity. Men are not saints 
or angels, and we have no right to expect perfection in their 
conduct, whether individual or collective. However much 
there may have been to disapprove on one side or the other, 
the result shows that an ever merciful Providence still continues 
to watch over us, and that the God of our fathers has not 
wholly abandoned us. 

For ourselves, in the late election, we have been rather a 
censor of both parties than a partisan of either. Many of our 
Democratic friends regretted some remarks we made in the 
political article in our Journal for October last. IPf we had 
supposed Mr. Polk’s election at all uncertain, or if we had 
supposed our remarks could have deprived him of a single vote, 
we certainly should not have made them at the time we did. 
We felt called upon, in justice to ourselves and to our readers, 
to enter our protest against the unsound views advocated, or 
seemingly advocated, by a portion of the Democratic press on 
the subject of the tariff. Believing as we do that the protec- 
tive policy, so called, is deeply prejudicial to the interests of 
labor, and in fact ruinous to every section of our country, we 
could not remain silent while any portion of our friends were 
seeming to advocate it. Our remarks did no harm, and we 
hope they may have done some good. It is all important in a 
country like ours that elections should be conducted on strict 
principle, that the real issues be made up, distinctly presented, 
and firmly adhered to; for we cannot repeat too often, that it 
is better to be defeated with our principles than to succeed 
without them. 

But enough of this. Those who have accused us of dis- 
senting from the Democratic party, and of turning Whig, we 
trust will live long enough to discover their mistake. We are 
no blind partisans, — no slavish adherents to any party ; but we 
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approve, and support as well as we can, not all the leading 
doctrines, but all the leading measures of the Democratic party, 
and shall most likely continue to do so. The Democratic 
party is not all we wish it; but it is the only party in the coun- 
try which it seems to us possible for an honest man and a firm 
patriot to support. So regarding it, we rejoice in the election 
of its presidential candidate, and look forward with some hope 
to the dawn of a better day for our country. 

The election of Mr. Polk has settled several important ques- 
tions, and we hope permanently settled them. We have now, 
we trust, got rid for ever of the log cabin, ’coon skins, and the 
like methods of appealing to the good sense of independent 
voters, of influencing virtuous and intelligent electors! We 
shall have no United States Bank. The new feudalism will 
not be consolidated and fastened for ever on the country beyond 
the hope of redress. We shall have no distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the States as bribes to an 
iniquitous policy, and for the purpose of making the States 
dependent on their own creature. We shall have no assump- 
tion of the State debts by the Federal government, and the 
indebted States will be taught that they cannot run in debt in 
the expectation that the Union will relieve them. We shall 
have a divorce between the government and banks, and the 
business of banking, by the establishment of an independent 
treasury. This cardinal measure of Mr. Van Buren’s admin- 
istration, we trust, will be revived, with some modifications, 
and, if reénacted, it cannot fail to become the settled policy of 
the country. This, if we stop here, will be no slight gain, and 
sufficient to render Mr. Polk’s administration memorable. 

But, in addition, we shall have Texas. ‘The reannexation 
of ‘Texas is a measure of vital importance to this country, and 
must and will sooner or later be effected, in one way or another. 
They who oppose it are warring against the interests of their 
country, the interests of Texas, and even of Mexico. It is. 
remarkable that we have in our country a large party which 
always acts on the principle, that, in every controversy with 
foreign powers, our country is sure to be in the wrong. These 
are opposed to the reannexation of ‘Texas, but they are im- 
potent, and should never be counted. ‘They may be led on 
by the venerable sage of Quincy, and the distinguished senator 
from Missouri, but they can effect nothing. They may plead, 
they may warn, may threaten, may aid and abet the enemies of 
the republic; but we trust the government will pursue its 
course without heeding them, knowing that their opposition is. 
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founded on no loftier principle than disappointed ambition, and 
unwillingness that the interests of the country should be pro- 
moted by any hands but their own. 

We have no space nor inclination to discuss the Texas ques- 
tion ; but there is one point in the discussion which seems not 
to have received the attention it deserves. In the minds of 
many of our people, the point we refer to is regarded as of no 
importance, because many of us hold to the sacred right of 
rebellion, revolt, revolution, and that the people, without regard 
to preéxisting governmental obligations, have a right to fall back 
on their primitive sovereignty, and establish a new and inde- 
pendent government, as seems to them good. With these the 
simple question is, whether the people of ‘Texas have or have 
not declared themselves independent of Mexico, and establish- 
_ ed a government for themselves. But, for ourselves, we detest 
this doctrine. We utterly deny the right of revolution, or the 
right to resist, for any purpose whatever, legitimate government 
in the legal discharge of its functions. If Texas were a re- 
volted province of Mexico, as it seems to be widely taken for 
granted that it is, we should deny the right of our government 
to treat with it for annexation, or any other purpose, without 
the consent of Mexico. But the fact is, and this is the point 
not duly considered, Texas is not, and never has been, a revolt- 
ed province of Mexico. Texas and the adjoining province, by 
the Mexican Congress of 1824, was constituted an independent 
State, with a stipulation in favor of a separate constitution as 
soon as its population should warrant. It became an indepen- 
dent member of the United States of Mexico, holding the 
same relation to the Mexican government that is held’ by Mas- 
sachusetts to our Federal Union. This fact should be remem- 
bered. 

Now, the present government of Mexico is a government 
established by a revolution effected subsequently to 1824, 
against which Texas has uniformly protested. The Mexican 
revolution effected by Santa Anna dissolved the Mexican 
confederacy, and threw each member back upon its own State 
sovereignty. Texas was absolved by this revolution from all 
obligation to the Mexican government, because the Mexican 
government to which she was bound no longer existed. She 
was then free either to give in her adhesion to the revolutionary 
government of Mexico, or to declare herself, as she was in 
fact and in right, an independent government. She chose the 
latter. ‘Texas has, then, never rebelled against Mexico, — 
has never broken any of her obligations to the Mexican con- 
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federacy. Mexico has no claim to her allegiance, and can 
have none till she restores the federal constitution of 1824. 
The consent of Mexico is not, then, at all necessary to be 
sought, and to annex Texas to the Union can be no breach of 
our friendly relations with Mexico. ‘Texas is independent of 
Mexico, not merely de facto, but de jwre,—not because made 
so by the success of her arms, as too many of our people 
contend, but because made so by the constitution of 1824, and 
the subsequent Mexican revolution, against which Texas pro- 
tested from the beginning. This Mr. Benton must know, and, 
knowing this, he must know that the consent of Mexico is a 
matter of no more consequence in a legal point of view than 
the consent of the great Cham of 'Tartary. 

But we trust farther discussion of the question is unneces- 
sary. Some of the Northern States will bluster, and pass 
furious resolves ; some newspapers will foam and rage; some 
Abolition fanatics will talk largely, and declaim violently, and 
intrigue with England ; but the measure, when consummated, 
will be peacefully acquiesced sin, will be highly popular, and 
redound to the honor of those by whose agency it is effected. 

The remaining question for the new administration to settle 
is the tariff question. Here we apprehend more difficulty 
and a less satisfactory result. Unless the tariff is adjusted to the 
principle of what is called the Compromise Act, the question 
will not be disposed of. A revenue tariff all will acquiesce 
in; but a protective tariff will not be acquiesced in. If the 
new administration contents itself merely with modifying the 
present tariff, without expunging the protective principle, the 
question will remain open, and the country will continue to be 
agitated, to the great detriment of every branch of business. 
We hope, now that the people have, by so. decisive a vote, 
condemned the father of ‘‘the American system,” the gov- 
ernment will have the courage to propose and persist in the 
only wise and just policy, that of adjusting the tariff on rev- 
enue principles, and revenue principles alone. 

The naturalization laws, about which. there is just now so 
much excitement, will, doubtless, remain as they are. They 
were adopted under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and 
the Democratic party is virtually pledged before the world to 
sustain them, and most assuredly will sustain them, unless our 
naturalized citizens by voting, as large masses of them usually 
do, for the Whig party, throw the Democratic party into the mi- 
nority. ‘The Whigs, who have always derived more advantage 
from the vote of naturalized citizens than does the Democratic 
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party, may carry on the war against foreigners ; but the Demo- 
‘cratic party will be true to their past policy and will sustain it 
so long as they hold the power. 

In conclusion, we have only to express our gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the result of the late election, and to call upon 
our Democratic friends throughout the Union to unite and sus- 
tain the administration they have elected, and to urge it on in 
the firm and unwearied pursuit of that policy which will be for the 
common good of the whole country, the elevation of labor, the 
promotion of intelligence and virtue, and the securing of true 
and permanent national prosperity, by warring against all mo- 
nopolies, and refusing to grant any special protection to any 
one interest over another. Justice to all, favors to none, must 
be the American statesman’s motto. 


Art. VII.— LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1. — Mora Carmody : or Woman's Influence. A Tale. New York: 
Edward Dunnigan. 1844. 12mo. pp. 140. 


Tuis is a very pleasant little book, written with a serious inten- 
tion, and with an ability and genius, from which we have much to 
hope. Our chief objection to it is that it is too short, and that 
the author, in the parts devoted to the development and defence of 
the Catholic faith, is quite too brief to be satisfactory, or widely 
useful. Works of this kind are written evidently with a view to 
the enemies of our holy faith, and must fail of their purpose if 
they do not set forth that faith with a fulness and degree of evi- 
dence which must command intellectual assent on the part of the 
Protestant reader. 

There is no use in attempting to win Protestants to our faith 
by pointing out its internal beauty and glory ; for to Protestants it 
has, and can have, no form or comeliness that they should desire 
it. To them it is intrinsically repulsive, and all the pride of their 
natural hearts revolts at it, and will, let us place it in the most at- 
tractive light we may. They are in no state to perceive its beauty, 
or to appreciate its worth. They have eyes, but they see not, ears, 
but they hear not, hearts, but they understand not. The only door 
to the Catholic faith is through the infallibility of the Church. No 
man is a Catholic who does not believe this infallibility, whatever 
else he is; and this infallibility once admitted, the various articles 
the Church teaches present no difficulty. The whole controversy 
with Protestants really turns on the question of the infallibility of 
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the Church, because no Catholic would recognize his Church as 
an authoritative teacher, if he did not believe it to be an infallible 
teacher. ‘The infallibility is the ground or reason of the authority, 
We insist on this point, because we are confident, from our own 
experience, that conversions effected by clearing away the difficulties 
of the articles of faith, and explaining them so as to adapt them 
as much as possible, without sacrificing their truth, to Protestant 
modes of thinking and feeling, are no real conversions at all. 

The great matter to be considered is, that on Protestant princi- 
ples it is impossible to elicit an act of faith. No Protestant can 
have any sufficient motives or grounds of believing the articles 
of faith he professes. The articles of faith concern matters which 
pertain to the supernatural order, and which are, therefore, intrin- 
sically inevident to natural reason. ‘They can be only extrinsically 
evident ; and, if believed at all, they must be believed on extrinsic 
authority, — that is, the authority that vouches for the fact that 
God has revealed them. Now, if this authority be not infallible, 
it may both deceive and be deceived, and, consequently, they who 
rely on it can never have an infallible assurance that God has 
really revealed what it alleges that he has revealed, But without 
this infallible assurance there is doubt, and doubt excludes faith, 
Consequently faith is impossible without an infallible authority, 
witnessing to the fact that God has revealed the article in ques- 
tion. The Protestant, then, if he has the courage to be conse- 
quent, must admit that either there is this infallible extrinsic wit- 
ness for God, or that there is and can be no faith in the revelation 
God has made, Evidently, then, the great question, as we have said, 
concerns the infallibility of the Church. Is the Church, the 
ecclesia docens, infallible or not? If it be, and it can be proved 
to human reason to be so, then whatever it teaches as the word of 
God must be received as the word of God, and we have the most 
satisfactory reasons for so receiving it. It is idle, then, to go into 
any discussion on the truth or falsity of this or that article of faith. 
The whole discussion should be on the authority of the Church to 
teach. 

But we have wandered from our purpose, which was merely to 
commend Mora Carmody to our readers as a pleasant and interest- 
ing tale, and to express a hope that the author will continue his 
labors in a department of literature in which he may easily attain 
to eminence. Some of the poetical pieces interspersed through the 
volume indicate more than ordinary poetical feeling and capacity. 

We have, however, one word of advice to suggest to our Catho- 
lic novel-writers; that is, to invent some method of disposing of 
their heroines without sending them to a convent. We have the 
highest respect for monastic institutions, and honor the man or the 
woman that takes the vows of religion ; but we want the sacrifice 
should be made freely, voluntarily, with a single eye to the glory 
of God; not because one has been embarrassed or disappointed in 
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some love affair. Let the virgin heart be consecrated to God. 
And then it is well to bear in mind that marriage is itself a holy 
institution, to which, if entered into with a right spirit, and 
maintained undefiled, God has promised his blessing. It is not 
merely an institution tolerated out of respect to human infirmity, 
but one that is positively approved, although celibacy, for those 
who are called to it, may be a higher state, to which higher graces 
and higher merit are attached. And, then, it is not necessary to 
hold out such discouraging views to our Protestant readers. They 
cannot enter into the Catholic feelings on the subject, and it is not 
well to lead them to think that God demands of them, in order to 
serve him according to the Catholic faith, what, according to that 
faith, he does not demand of them. The Church may counsel the 
sacrifice, but does not command it. It is not a condition of salva- 
tion, and need not be made unless as a matter of choice. 


2.— Poetry of Feeling and Spiritual Melodies. By Isaac F. 
Sseruerp. Boston: Lewis & Sampson. 1844. 32mo. pp. 128, 


Tuese poems really do indicate some poetic feeling, and. may 
be read with pleasure. They do not, it is true, lay claim to 
originality and power, but they are marked by taste, beauty, sim- 
plicity, and chaste adornment, and we are not surprised that they 
have found many purchasers and readers, The author seems to 
us to deserve an honorable rank among our American dealers in 
verse. 


3. — Droppings from the Heart, or Occasional Poems. By 
Tuomas MacKexuar. Philadelphia: Sorin & Bull. 1844, 
12mo. pp. 144. 


Tue heart from which these are droppings may be, for aught 
we know, a very good and pious heart, but if so, not much of it 
has dropped away, nor can we conceive any good purpose to be 
gained by undertaking to collect and preserve its droppings. Yet 
no doubt the owner of the heart values them, and far be it from us 
to speak lightly of them. The author took comfort in collecting 
them, drop by drop, as they oozed out, and no doubt they will be a 
soothing cordial to many a weary soul, God bless the author and 
his readers, 


